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INTRODUCTION. 

I HAD ori{i;inally intended to combine with the lieport on the Adininistmtioii 
of the Lower I’rovinces for 188.0-8G, which was issued last Fehruury, a brief 
account of the leading features of my term of ollice as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 'I'his term almost exactly c(»incides with the qTiinr{ucDniul period 
embraced by the iinnncial j’cars 1882-88 to 1880-87, and also with the currency 
of the Provincial tinancial contract of 1882. It was, however, found impossible 
to collect the materials for tho year 1880-87 in time for the annual Gcnoral 
Administration lleport above referred to. Accordingly this note, drafted 
under iiiy instructions, but which I have been umiblo to revise till 1 
had re.-igned otKci', is now issued as a supplement to that report, in tho hope 
that it may bo of some use to my successor. The period under review has 
not been fortunate in the financial and agricultural prosperity which marked 
the preceding five years, but it has nevertheless been, 1 believe, five years of 
steady progress in all that makes for the pei'manent good of the people. The 
passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act alone is suflicient to mark tho adminis- 
tration as one in which tho first real effort was made to settle U2)on an 
equitable basis the relations between the landlords and tho tenants in these 
Provinces ; while the measures which come under tho head of Local Self- 
Government have given to tho people a much greater interest, and a consider- 
able power, in the conduct of local affairs. Tho other reforms carried out, and 
tho history of tho progressive development which there has been in nearly 
every dei^artment, will bo learned from the perusal of the following pages. 


Suez; 

TVic 23rd April 1887. 


A. K. T. 




THE ADMINISTRATION 


OK TUB 

LOWER PROVINCES OF BENGAL 

from: X8S3-B3 XO 1080-8T. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES. 

In IS32-83 an important schcmo was prepared, which provided that 
admission to the Subordinate Kxocutivo Service should iii future bo by com- 
petitive examination. Attempts liad been made in previous years to establish 
the competitive system in this branch of the public service. They had failed 
because regard was not had to the very small number of vacancies to bo filled 
up each year ; and when some 300 passed candidates had been entered on the lists 
for some 8 or 10 annual vacancies, it was found necessary to stop further exam- 
inations. The principle adopted in 1882-83 was to declare only the number of 
vacancies which would be open to competition. Thus six in the first year, and 
ten, twelve, and eight in the throe following years, respectively, were competed 
for. As another special feature in the arrangements, the successful candidates 
were at once brought on to the list of the Subordinate Service and were deputed 
as Assistants to Commissioners and Collectors to learn their work. Wliile so 
employed they receive a moderate subsistence allowance, and os vacancies arise 
they are appointed to them. It has generally happened that the passed candi- 
dates are all absorbed into the service a month or two before the now examination 
(wliich is held in January) commences, and thus an opportunity is afforded to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of making one or two direct appointments. This has its 
advantages. In the year 1884-85 a test of limited competition was introduced 
also amongst approved candidates for the Statutory Civil Service, and two 
gentlemen out of eighteen who competed received appointments. A similar 
system was adopted for the selection of candidates for three out of four existing 
vacancies in the Opium Department. To the fourth vacancy a native gentle- 
man was appointed ; and, finally, rules for the admission of natives of India to 
the higher grades of this Department by selection were published in 1886-87. 

The Contagious Diseases Act, XIV of 1868, was, at the instance of the 
Secretaiy of State and the Government of India, wholly withdrawn from the 
town of Calcutta from the 15th March 1883 as an experimental measure. It 
had previously been confined to the southern portion of the town, where it was 
being worked avowedly in the interests of the European sailors and the garrison 
of Fort William. This arrangement was found to have broken down as a prac- 
tical measure of protection, and it was felt that the position which had been 
arrived at was logically indefensible and could not be longer maintained. The 
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two lock hospitals haro, however, been retained as voluntary institutions for 
the cure of persons who present themselves for treatment of their own accord, 
and they have been freely resorted to. 

A Burial Board was established during the same year for the better 
management of the chief cemeteries in Calcutta, the control of which was 
transferred to them. 

A proposal was referred to this Government by the Government of India 
for relieving Collectors of districts in the Orissa Division of work connected 
with the manufacture and sale of excise salt, and for transferring their duties in 
this respect to the Commissioner of Salt Revenue, Madras. The principle was 
accepted by this Government in 188.3-84, and the transfer was finally accom* 
plished in 1885-86. Improvement in the admiuistration of the salt revenue 
is expected to result from the change. 

Sanction having been obtained to the appointment as an experimental 
measure for two years of a special officer to advise the Local Government on 
matters relating to agriculture and statistics, to undertake preliminary inquiries 
in connection with the experimental cadastral survey in the Patnd, Division, and 
to assist in giving detailed information in regard to the creation of a local 
agency of record of rights in Wards* and Government estates, the post of 
Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, was created in December 
1884. This period of two years expired at the end of 1886, and the 
experience of the working of this Department having shown that it was of 
groat use, and that its maintenance was necessary for settlement purposes, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has recommended to the Government of India that it 
sliould bo permanently sanctioned. 

The passing of Act III (B.C.) of 1885, which extended local solf-govom- 
ment over a largo portion of those Provinces, caused a considerable number 
of local chaiigos of administration. The Act provided for the establishment 
of District and Local Boards, having extensive powers and duties in regard 
to roads and communications, hospitals and dispensaries, sanitation, vaccination, 
famine relief, taking of census, maintenance of staging bungalows, holding of 
fails and exhibitions, and other matters of public interest and utility. Powers 
have also been given to them to construct and maintain tramways, railways, 
and water-works, and to take charge of, and construct, public buildings on 
behalf of Govemmeot. The rules made under the Act provided for the 
transfer to the District Boards of the allotments for primary education and 
scholarships within the area under their control ; of the grant-in-aid allotment 
for certain classes of schools ; and of the not grants to all Government schools 
that are placed under the direct management of the Board. 

Important concessions have been made regarding the salaries of subor- 
dinate Government officials during the period under review. In June 1882 a 
revised scale of establishment for the Subordinate Judicial Service was sanc- 
tioned at an extra annual cost of over a lakh of rupees per annum. Under the 
new arrangement the pay of the lowest grade was raised from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 per mensem, and the number of higher grade appointments for MunsiRs 
was largely increased. The gradation of the service was thus so arranged as to 
give an officer fairly rapid promotion to a higher grade. A similar improve- 
ment in the prospects of the Subordinate Executive Service was carried out 
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in July of the same year. The pay of the lower jifmdcs of Deputy and Subor- 
dinate Deputy Collectors was raised, and the prradation was so arran<*cd as to 
offer better prospects of promotion. On the tJlst l^fnrch 1S85 a Commission 
was appointed to revise the salaries of ministerial oflicera and to rcorfpinise 
the system of business in executive offices. It sat durin;if tlie j'car 1 885-86, 
and its report, submitted in August 1886, has recently come under review. 


LEGISLATION. 

In all twenty new Acts have been passed since April 1882. Amongst 
the more important ones may bo cursorily mentioned the llcngal Tramways 
Act, the Jute Warehouse and Fire-brigade Act, an Act to regulate ferries in 
Bengal, an Act to enable the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta to provide 
docks, an Act further to amend the Village Chaukfdiirf Act, 1870, an Act to 
amend the Municipal Act, 1876, an Act to provide for a survej’ of the ^Pown 
of Calcutta, an Act creating a port trust at Chittagong, an Act to regulate 
the rural police of Chut id Ndgpur, and one to amend the Calcutta Port 
Improvement Act of 1870, by which the power to elect members of the Port 
Commission is given to the Chamber of Commerce, tho Trades’ Assotaatiou 
and the Municipality of Calcutta. 

The Bengal Tramways Act was passed to enable Oovemment to sanction, 
and local authorities or private persons to undertake, tho construction and main- 
tenance of tramways throughout tho Province. It was an (uitirely now depar- 
ture, so far as Bengal was concerned, and prescribed tho procedure to be adt>ptod 
in obtaining sanction, the manner of construction of tramways, tho powers 
and rights of tho promoters in respect of the use of roads, tho rules as to fares 
and traffic, the penalties for offences, and other general conditions. Tho Jute 
Warehouse and Fire-brigade Act consolidated the previous enactments on tho 
subject, and extended their application to Calcutta, the Suburbs, and Howrah. 
It also vested the entire control over the hro-brigado in the Commissioner of 
Police, and laid down rules as to tho levy and apportionment of fees to be 
devoted to tho maintenance of an efficient brigade. By the Act relating to 
ferries, tho control and management of most public ferries hitherto under 
tho authority of Magistrates and Joint- Magistrates were transferred to District 
Boards and municipalities. The transfer was in accordance with recent 
legislation granting extended powers to local bodies. By tho fourth Act 
mentioned above the Port Commissioners wore empowered to construct docks 
at Kidderpur and to raise tho necessary loans, tho interest on which was 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council. The object of the 
Act further to amend the Village Chaukfddrf Act, 1870, was to introduce a 
better system of appointing panchdyats, and to secure the more certain and 
punctual payment of chauklddrs. The Act provided for the selection of 
panebdyats by a magisterial officer on tho spot, and fixed three years as the 
term for which the appointment should be held. It was further provided that 
they should pay in their collections to the Magistrate, and in case they found 
themselves unable to realise the chaukfddrf assessment, power was given them 
to appoint a tahsflddr, whose salary would be collected from the defaulting 
villagers. The discovery that ghf was frequently adulterated with substances 
which, if not noxious to health, 'are offensive to the religious susceptibilities 
of Hindds and Muhammadans, created considerable excitement in Calcutta, 
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and led to the introduction of the nicaHure to amend the Municipal Act. 
Thu Act provided for the impo.sition of a penalty upon any pcrt»on Helling 
within the limita of a nmnicipulity, to the prejudice of the purchuaer, any 
article of foiMl which in not of the nature. Muhstunce, or (juality of tlu* 
sirtic.lc denmnded. It received the aMMcnt of the Governor-General on the lat 
Octiiher IMSO. The la«t Hurv«*y of the town at Calcutta was made in 1847, 
and nince the!» many <‘hun»fc.s have occurred with regard to Government 
holdingH in (’alcuttu. It became necc.ssiiry, therefore to have them demarcato<l, 
and their l>oundarieM defined, under tlie authority of the Legislature. The 
value of the survey to the Municipality will also be great. The Act 
authorising it wa.s passed in January 1887. 

^’he two nitwt important measures, however, which came before the Hongal 
Legislative Council while Sir Rivers Thompson was Lieutenant-Governor of 
these Provinces were the Local Self-Government Bill and the Municipal Bill. 

'!'ho first-named Bill provided for the creation of a machinery for the 
development of local self-government. According to the Bill us originally 
drafted and laid before the Council in 1882-88, Union Coiumittecs were to be 
established for the managemeitt of village affairs. A group of unions was bt 
constitute the circle of a Local Board, vested with certain executive powers and 
responsibilities and possessing a certain dt'grce of financial indepemdence. The 
gi'neral control of Ix)cal BoanLs, as wtsll as of all municipalities throughout 
the Province, was to bo placed in the hands of a new authority, dcnomin.'.tcd 
the Central Board, consisting of members appointed by Government. The Bill 
specified minutely the powers that were to be exercised by each of the Local 
Government bodies so constituted, the duties that were to devolve upon them, 
till' funds to be placed at their disposal, and their relations towards each 
other and towards the oflieors of Government. The decision of the Secretary 
of State negativing the projiosod appointment of a Central Board rendered it 
necessary in the following year to recast many of the provisions of the Bill. 
As so amended, the Bill provided that the District Board should bo an 
administrative body where there were no Local Boards, and either wholly or 
partly a controlling body where there were such Boards. Under this scheme 
there would bo a District Board established in every district, but a Local 
Boanl, us far as possible on a representative basis, might bo constituted in 
any subdivision or subdivisions, and must bo constituted in any subdivision 
in w'hich the subordinato system of thdnd Union Committees had been intro- 
duced. Provision was made for the election of members and for the control 
of the administration. Power w’as given to the Lieutenant-Governor, and, 
subject to his direction, to the different Boards, to make rules for the disposal 
of business. The Bill ns preliminarily amended was published for general 
information on the 2nd April 1884, and circulated to the Commissioners 
of Divisions for an expression of their opinion. On the receipt of their 
opinions tho Bill was again brought up in the session of 1884-85, and was 
passed with considerable modifications. As finally passed, Local Boards were 
emjKiwered to elect as members of tbo District Board any persons qualified 
for election to a l^ocal Board. A schedule was added of districts, in every 
subdivision of which a Local Board should bo constituted and two-thirds 
of tho members elected. l*rovision was made for filling casual vacancies at 
Board meetings, and for tho appointment of Chairmen. It was made clear 
that District Boards were to manage public primary and middle class schools 
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other than tho$o for Kuropenns and Kurasian^i, and power was frivon to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to tran>fer funila to those Hoards for tho improvement 
of private primary seliools. It was enacted that District Hoards, with tho 
sanction of the Lieut enant-CJovcrnor, mi^ht jruarantee tho interest upon capital 
expended fur the purpose of iniprovinjf means <»f communieation so as to 
benefit their districts. No cltango of any importance was made with ri'frard 
to Union Committees. The rate at which the road-eess mi^ht bo levied in 
any district could not be reduced without tho sanction of tho Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Commissioners were jjiven the same power of dealing 
w’ith the estimates as was oiven in the .Municipal Act in regard to municipal 
estimates. Tho Act received the assent of the Governor-General in Council on 
the 11th July 1SS5. 


Tho Municipal Hill, as laid before tho Council in tho session of 
w'ns mainly intended to consolidate and extt'iid tin* existin^r law, and did not 
involve such broad questions of prin<‘iple ns were raist'd in that n'latiiijr to local 
self-jjovcmment. As passe<l in the session of 1S8I1-SI-, tho principal changes 
in tho law made by this Act were the abolition of the classification of 
municipalities, tho extension of the elcetivo system to all mnnicijialities 
except tho few that were st'hednled, and tho "rant in nearly all cases to tin* 
Municipal Coinmissioin'rs of advanced municipalities of tho ri^ht to elec't 
their o-wn Chairman. Tins approval of Government is now no loufrer necessary 
for tho clecti<ni tif a Vice-Chairman. While jrreater free«loin was thus granted 
to municipalities in the a]>pointinent of their repre.si*ntatives and in the conduct 
of their business, s])ecial provisions were introduced enabling the Magistrate 
to exercise ellectively a control over tho administration. 


A Hill to consolidate and ann'nd the law relating to the municipal affairs 
of the Toxvn and Suhurhs <if Calcutta has (n-ciipicd the atti'iition of the (*ouneiI 
during two sessions. 'I'he Select Comiiiitt<*e have* recently lepm'tcd ujion it, 
and its ilnal considerutiun is postponed till NovembtT next. 


POLITICAL. 

The State of Kneli Hehar, which had been under the administration of tins 
Government for a peiit)d of aboxit liO years, was given over to tlie cliurgo of 
the Malninijsl Mabcndra Nfirsiyan Hliup Hahadur on his attaining majority in 
October 1883. The balance of assets to credit of the State, representing almost 
entirely the accumulations of surplus funds during tho perii>d of minority, 
amounted to nearly 28 lakhs of rupees, and the total yearly revenue to over 
thirteen lakhs. The Malifmijd a.s.sumed tho government of a State provided 
with good roads and bridges, and completo systems of education, justice, 
public works, and finance. Under a scheme apjirovtid by this Government 
and the MaliAnija, tlio admini.stration of the State is cf>nductod by a State 
Council under tho presidency of tho MuhAnija upc^n the same principles as 
those by which it had pnsviously been guided. The relations of this State 
with the Government have always been most satisfactory. 

Nothing of grave importance has occurred in tho Chittagong Hill Tracts 
during the period under review. Occasional petty raids have been made into 
our territory, in which the llaulong tribe has been most conspicuous. Order 
has however, on the whole, been well ijreservcd. In 1884-85, for the purpose of 
closer supervision and readier control over tlic semi-military police employed 
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in tlicra, tho Oiittaj^on^ Hill Tracts were constituted a separate police district 
under Act V of 1861, and the Commissioner of the Chittagon;^ Division vras 
api)ointod Inspector-General of Police therein. The results have been 
excellent. With the acquisition of Upper llurma the position of these aboriginal 
tribes in the Hill 7’ruets must be considerably affected. As our ]K)wer is 
consoli<iatcd in Hurnia they will find themselves more closely pressed by 
civilising influences, especially if circumstances should lead to the establishment 
of direct coiniiiimicatioii by road between Mandalay and Chittagong, a distance 
of only some 200 miles. 

77io 'Pributary .States of Cliutid Nagpur are comparatively unimportant, 
both in cxtiMit and in population. Tho Sirgdja State, the largest of them, 
which had been under the direct management of the Commissioner, was made 
over to the Kujsi on his attaining bis majority in June 1882. I'lie administra- 
tion of tho now ruler was good on tho whole, but a robber trilxj, tho Kor^vas, 
caused great devastation and disorder in his dominions in 1888-84. The Kajii 
was powerless to restrain thorn, and they were not quelled till tho Commissioner 
of (fliutia Niigpur with a ))ody of police took charge of tho operations uguinsc 
them and restored peace. 

7’lio relation of the 7’ributary States of Orissa towards tlu* Government 
came before tho High Court in the course of the year 1882-83 in connection 
with tho M«»rbhaiij State, when it was dt*cidc!d by three out of five Judg(;s 
constituting a Full |{eiich that that State was not within Jlritish India. 7’he 
question was referred to tho Government of India, with tho Lieutenant- 
Governor’s recommendation that thoro should be an appeal from a decision tho 
correctness of which was open to grave doubts. 'Pho judgment, however, has 
boon accepted, but otdy in its elTect upon tho one State to which it applied. 
Since tho death of tho Maharaja in 1883 tho State of Morbhanj lius been under 
llritish managi'inont with the prospect of extensive material development. 7’ho 
mimir ^^aharajd, now 13 years of age, has been under tho charge of an English 
tutor, and is receiving his education at Cuttack. 

In tho same year there was an outbreak in tlie neighbouring State of 
Kdlahandf, in the Central Provinces. A very serious rising of the Khonds was 
fomented by interested persons in tho early part of the year, and many 
livt's were lost. Judicious local arrangements, however, and the despatch of 
a strong body of police, prevented the disturbances from spreading across the 
fnnitier int<> these Provinces. In the following year there was a disturbance 
in tho State of Nflgiri. There a party discontented with tho action of the 
Diwan, whoso services had been lent to tho Kdjd, committed many acts of 
violence. An enquiry was held, tlio Dfwdn Anally removed, and, at the 
repeated recpiost of tho Kajii, the services of an European officer were lent to 
tho State. 7’ho only other event of importance in connection with these States 
was the introduction of arrangements (in tho year 1885-86), us an experimental 
measure, for tho trial of offences committed within the Tributary Mahills, 
within tho limits of tho IMahdls themselves ; and in the same year a proposal for 
the execution of civil decrees passed in the States against British subjects 
resident outside of tho States came under, and still remains under, the 
consideration of Government. A scheme for the bettor equipment and 
organisation of tho police of the Tributary States of Orissa has been 
matured, and efforts are being made to improve them as a police force. 
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A civil suit brought by Kumar Nabadwfp ClmnJra Deb against tbo lilahtfrAja 
of Hill Tipperah for determination of his rank and also for nmintenanco was 
dismissed by the High Court in 188*i-83 on the grtmnd of want of jurisdietion, 
it being held that the Malulrdjd was an indi‘pi*ndent Prinee or ruling t'hief, 
to 'whom section 4;ld of the Code of Civil 1^’oei‘dure applied. This ruling was 
of great iinjmrtaiiee, us the Mahdnijd owns extensive (‘sfatt's in British liulia, 
and if he be held to be an iiideiH'iident Prinee, ditlieultit's may Ih» expeeteil to 
arise in ooniieetion with them. A moditieation of seetions 48;;^ and 488 of the 
Codo has since been under ountomplation. 

The Deb Bujil Lamehen of Bhiitiin ubdii*ated in May 1S88 on aooouiit of 
ilbheulth. He tlied shortly afterwards of dn»psy, and ((aujaiig.im, his nephew', 
suoceodiHl him. In 18S.'i-8G it was considered advisable to dtday, till the 
cessation of intt'rmd dissensions in this State, t1u‘ payment to the Bhutan 
(Jovernment of tho annual allowance made uinler existing tn'aties. AVith the 
restoration of order the payment of the subsidy has been revived. 

Tho relations of the Government with the indepoiidcnt State of Sikkim 
have been friendly — though there have been some dillleulties of administration 
in 8ikkim from the practice whitdi the Maharaja has adopted of residing for the 
greater part of tho year beyond his own territories in Tibet. 


CENSUS AND ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The rt'port on tlie Ihaigal Census of 18S1 w'as submitto«l in tho course of 
tho year 188:2-88. Since tlie census of 1871 was taken the jrrovince of Assam, 
which at that time fotmed a part of Bengal, had been formed into a se])arnto 
administration ; and stw'cral other minor changi^s of jurisdietion had also 
t>ccurrod. Ikluking allowance for these, it ajrpeanMl from the returns that tho 
jiojmlation of tlie provinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
increased during the preceding nine years from C2,7bo,718 to Cn,. 080, 801. The 
increase therefore amounted to 0,881,148, or 10'80 jier cent. The total 
population in 1881 w'as composed of 8I,02 ;j,o 91 males and 34,911,270 females, 
the excess of the latter being 28o,079 ; and notliing is more remarkable than tho 
growth of this exce.ss, which in 1872 w'us only 22,980. The apparent rate of 
increase varied enormously in dilfereiit parts of tho Province, and it is clear 
that a portion of it was due to morn accurate enumeration and to tho inclusion 
of tracts of country which seem to have escaped notice in 1872. Tho average 
density of the population of tho entire Province was 371 '41 persons to the 
square mile; and this also varied very much in dilfcrent districts. In Howrah 
tho average density of the village population, exclusive of tho numerous 
municipalities of that district, reached the high figure of 1,130; but this was 

exceeded in the Miinshfganj subdivision in Dacca, where tho density was 1,278 
persons to the square mile. The total urban population of tho Province was 
only 36,64,229, and there were only 96 t<Jwns with a population exceeding 
10,000 souls, while on tho other hand there wore as many as 264,523 villages 
each containing less than 5,000 inhabitants. These figures illustrate the 
remarkable paucity of large towns in Bengal. 

In the tables that dealt with religious belief the population of tho Province 
was divided into Hindus, Sfkhs, Muhammadans, Christians, Buddhists, Brahmos, 
Jains, Jews, Parsfs, and “All Others.” There were 45,452,806 Hindus, 
21,704,724 Muhammadans, and 128,135 Christians. Those persons who did nut 
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fall under anj of the nine prinripal religions and were shown under the head 
of All Others,” were classified in a subsidiary table and divided into Santdls 
(88-‘J,0Jl8), Kols (81.'h8C.‘J), Other Western Aljorigines (469,622), Eastern 
A>K>ri/^ineH (88,‘199), and “Others” and “Unspecified” (35,404). Since 1872 
the Hindus have increased at the rate of 13 64 per cent., the Muhanmiadans 
by I0‘9t{ |»er cent., Christians by 40*71 percent., and Buddhists by 93*29 per 
cent. In the case of the last-imnied sect, how'cver, the increase, which was 
aliiiost wholly <;onfined to the districts of Chittaj^on^, the Chittagong Hill 
riicts. and L)ai‘j fling, is for tlur most part due t<» more accurate enuuieratioii. 
1 ho iniirease among Cl.ri.Htiaii.s is notieeuhle, attributable partly to immigration 
from Europe and partly to conversions from heathenism, especially in the 
districts of (jhutiii Ndupur. 


The tahlcs which shewcil the Cfuijiigal condition of the people are of 
special interest, and imich liglit will he thrown u])on important .socioh>gical 
i|ueHtions hy tin; fa»‘ts whit'h they disclose. The percentages of the single, the 
marrit-d, and the widowed, to the total pooiihition of each sox W’erc among 
males 46*71, 49*30, and 3*J).S, re.spectively, and among females 29*71, 49*00, 
and 21*27, respt'etively. 'I'lu'se figures are iti marked contrast with the* 
Corn ‘Spending percentages in European (‘(uintries. Many intero.sting facts 
are also to la* learnt from the Census tables regarding the ages at which 
marriage is usually contracted ifi tliis cjuintry. Out of every 100 hoys 
below the ago of ten years rather less than four were married ; while the 
number <d married girls o[ the same age* was 11. From 10 to 20 years of age, 
71 hoys ill 100 wero still bachelors; while out of 100 girls of the sumo age 
76 wero inarricil and 4 wero w'idows, only 19 being still unmarried, 
i’ractically it may ho .said that almost the whole femulo population passes from 
the siiiglo to tho married state before their 20tli year. 


Tln*ro were 65 castes or tribes in Bengal which claimed more than 100,000 
memlMMs cai*li. 'riie most important, numerically speaking, were tho Gosllas, 
including Aliiis, Cops, and Ganrs, with 3,99*2,919 members; the Brahmans’ 
with 2,751,100; and tho Kaihartluis, with 2,100,379. Ten other castes, the 
Koches, Clnimliils, Ks'iyasths, Kajputs, Chamurs, Teh's, Kurmfs, Kofrfs, 
Ibisadlis, and Buhhaiis, each claimed more than one million members. The 
statistics relating to the oc<?u 2 )atioiis of tho peojilo wero said to bo of com- 
paratively little value, owing partly to the inaccuracy of the entries made hy 
the enumerators in the original census schedules, and partly owing to the 
iiicoiiveiiieut and unsuitable system of classification. The population was 
hroailly divided into .six main classo.s,— Professional, Domestic, Commercial, 
Agricultural, Industrial, and hulefiiiite and Non-productive, but the details 
w'ere not trustworthy. lnt«>rmation w’as also given concerning tho degree of 
education, tho age, birtli-])Iace, mother-tongue, and physical and mental 
infirmities of the popnlutioii. The Census Beport was a work of great interest 
and has proved of much practical value in the administratioii of the country. 


In SoptemlH'r 1832 the Govonimont of Imlia, at tho instaiico of the 
Census Commissioner, issued a circular to all local Governments and Admin- 
istrations, suggesting that steps should bo taken, on tho basis of the statistics 
recorded in the census of 1881, towards collecting fuller and more precise 
information than is at present in existence regarding the castes and occupa- 
tions of the peoi)lo of India. Sir Kivers Thompson, fully recognising that 
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the Provinces under liis charge, with a population made up of many divers** 
elements, offered a singularly promising field for the proposed enquiry, gave 
effi'ct to the wishes of the Govenmieiit of India in IbSo by u]>jK>iiiting 
Mr. IT. il. Uisley to this special duty. 

In according his sanction to the detailed plan of optnations, which was 
drawn up by the special oflicer, tlu* Lieuteuant-Gov*Tiior expresst*d his 
opinion that, apart from the scientific aspects of tho qiu'stion, substantial 
administrative benefits luiglit be looke*l for from tho eoll*H*ti*)n of systeinati*^ 
information regarding tho actual usage's and bt'lit'fs of tho mass i>f the 
population. An ethnographie survey of tho people was, ho hcltl, us ilesirablo 
in its way as a cadastral survey of the land ; provid*‘d *>nly tliat it could be 
carried out within a reasonable tiinu and without exe«'ssivo expenditure. 
In effecting a et'nsus of the population, in organising famine relief, in tho 
administration of civil and criminal justice, and even in working out sclu'ines 
of diri'ct taxation, the customs of tho main grouj)a into which the people 
are divi<led have to be carefully taken into accitunt, and every advance of 
knowleilge in such matters tends towards tho general improvement of our 
administrative system. Social reforms, moreover, have In'giin to bo fn^oly 
discussed by the leaders of Native society, aind tho Oovt'rninent has b*?t;n 
invited to exercise its influence to facilitut*' tho remarriage of Hindu widows 
and to discourage tho jjrevalent practice of infant-marriago. In questions 
of this kind tho W’ont of any systematic record of the facts cannot but 
enhance tho dilliculty of determining whether any, and if so what, action (uin 
properly bo taken by (Jovernment. 

Apart from tho prac<i*ial uses of tho enquiry, tho scientifle side of tho 
subject opem?d out a largo field for invest igati«>n. From the first, therefore, 
the attempt has been to follow the methods of investigation sanctioned by 
tbo best Kur<»pean ethnologists, and to atlapt theso to the sjiec.ial (ronditions, 
administrative and social, under which ofliciul researches have to bo conduett'd 
in India. At an early stage *»f tho enquiry it be*‘ame evident that tho 
wholesale ado])tion of high-caste custom by members *)f tbe lower castes 
had greatly obscun*d tho origin of tbese latter groups, ami that conclusions 
based 8«>lely upon observation and comparison of customs were lik*.*ly to prove 
in great measure misleading. In order to eliminate this sourtte of itrror, and 
at the same time to collect data f<ir a moro searching amilysis of the race- 
stocks which make up the po])ulation of llciigal, tho l.icuteiuint-(iov*;rnor 
sanctioned in March 1880 a proptisal to BUjiplcmcmt tho enquiry into custJrtn, 
which formed tho basis of the original scliennt, by an ijxamination in the 
methods approved by European aijtlirop*)logi8ts of the ])by8ical **hara(5l er- 
istics of selected **astos and tribes. This extension of the original plan has 
been working in llengal for some months j)ast, and with the approval of the 
Government of India and the co-operation of the local Gtivernments concerned 
it has been introduced into the Nortll-^^ie8tcrn l*ri>vi¥iecs, tho I’linjah, and 
the Central Provinces. Special inti'rest attaclies to tho experiment as being 
the first attempt on a large scale to apply tho anthropometric system (daboruted 
by the French .school of anthrupologists to tho elucidation of the ethnoloifical 
problems so prominent in India. Tho operations are still incomplete, but tho 
statistics hitherto culh.'ctcd afford grounds for believing that the final results 
will throw considerable light upon the ethnology of Bengal. 

The papers relating to both branches of the scheme have, with Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s permission, been circulated to the leading ethnologists in Europe, 
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and It ajipeaw from tho replica received that the proceedings have the approval 
of the liighent authorities on the subject. Tho Lieutenant-Governor desires to 
take this opportunity of thanking these gentlemen for the trouble they have 
taken in tho matter, and for tho readiness with which their advice has been 
given. 

In piiblisliing tho results it is proposed to maintain, so far as may be 
possible, tho distinction between the adniinistratiro and the seieiititic branches 
of tho subject. For administrative use it is intended to embody in an 
ethnographic glossary a detailed description of all tribes, castes, sub-eastes, 
sections, ocf'Upations, and religious He<‘ts now traceable in Bengal, cither 
from the statistics of the census of 1M81 or from other sources. This work has 
already been ccnnincnced, and is likely to be completed by tho close of tho next 
oHleiul year. It will thendoro bo available f<ir use in the next census of Bengal, 
and it may be <ixpoeted to materially simplify and cheapen the compilation 
of the census statistics. 

The scientilic aspects of tho subject will bo dealt with in a second volume. 
The inuteriuls for this portion of tho work (Consist of deductions from the 
descriptive reirord of customs cotitulriod in the ethnographic volume, together 
with tho statistics of physical characters now being collected. By piecing 
together the evidence comprised under these two heads, it is hoped that it may 
be possible to analyse and classify tlui chief <;oniponoiit elements of the 
population of Bengal, and to ofler soino explanation of tho nianiie** in 
which that population has been developed. Bhould this task be successfully 
accomplished, the Government of Bengal will have done nil that can be fairly 
dmiiaiided of it to further tho interests of science uud to lay a sound foun- 
dation for future workers on the ethnology of India. 

METEOROLOGY. 

An improved system of storm signals, by whic*h warning is given, not 
only of tho approaeh of sov'ore cyclones uttondod by storm-waves, but also of 
tho existoiico of smaller cyclonic storms of limited extent and intensity, was 
brought into operation in lS.S2-S;t, and has proved »>f considonible value. In 
the samo yt'ar tho observations taken on board ve.s.sel8 navigating tho Indian 
seas, wliii'h were collt?<;t«Ml by tho Board of Trade, wero examined and collected, 
and charts were prep ired from them eiiib«>tlying tho information they afforded 
as to pressure, Aviiuls, currents, «&c., in tho Bay of Bengal and tho Arabian 
Sea. As alFectiiig the interior of the Province, a most useful tirrangoment was 
introduced in 18s;i, under which tho Meteorological Reporter to Govern- 
ment receives daily from some 40 places iji telegraphic communication with 
Calcutta, and publishes for general information, returns of tho state of the 
weather and rainfall which may have occurred in tho preceding 24 hours. 
This urrangonunit is in force from tho 1st May to tho ond of October in 
each year — a period which covers tho rainy sensnii and tho principal agricultural 
operations of tho country, and thus enables tho Government to watch minutely 
tho prospects of each crop throughout every district. 

ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE. 

In 1882 tho minfall of tho year was generally below the average, and was, 
moreover, uucqually distributed, both as to season and as to place. The result 
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was a doorcase In the outturn of tho winter or principal harvest, and in some 
places a decline in tho spriti;? and autumn crops also. The larj^o stocks of food* 
f^rains that had accumulated during; the abundant seasons of 1870>80 and 
18S0-S1 had been somewhat reduced in 18S1>82, and wore largely broken in 
upon during the following year. A general rise, of moderate amount, in tho 
prices of rice, wheat, and pulses took place all over tho province. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the deficiency was relative rather than absolute, ami 
was nowhere so accentuated as to interfere with consumption. Tho comparative 
failure of the crops, which was not counterbalanced by tho stocks of previous 
years being brought into the market, caused a rise in the value of field produce, 
which fully recouped the agricultund labouring classes for the diminished out- 
turn, while tho extensive public works that were then in progress in many parts 
of the Province intensified tho doinand for labour, and enabled the poorer 
classes to exact higher rates of reniuneration. The generally deficient and 
unevenly -distributed rainfall of lhS3 was not favourable to the harvests ; and 
although the cultivators, owing to improvements in communications and in 
means of transport, were, where the harve.sts were good, gainers by tho rise 
in prices which deficient harvests produced, persons with fixed ineonit^s and 
<lay-laboiirers inevitably sufhu'ed. In tho greater part of Hengal Proper tho 
rainfall was below the average, and tho harv<‘sts, especially tho winter crt»p 
of rice, were in consefiuence sumewhai deficient. The stocks still remaining 
from the accumuluti<ais of previous years, however, \vcro sufficient to prevent 
so great a rise of prices as would otherwise have taken place; and although 
the people were pinched in certain tracts, there was no general distress ev(*n 
there. The Orissa Division suffered hut slightly from tho unequal distribution 
of the tninfall. Throughout tho Patmi and Bhagalpiir and (^hiitiil Njfgpur 
Divisions, however, tho winter and spring crops were scanty, and were only 
saved by heavy dews, and by tho employment, where ]>o.‘»siljlc, of artificial 
irrigation. 'Ihc partial failure of tho crops in those Divisions iie(:('.ssitated 
some limited operations for the relief of tho peoido in certain localities whore 
crop fuilnro hud been most prunouncetl ; and these operations were fully 
successful. 

Tho rainf.ill of 1884 was again deficient and unequally distributed. 
By tho cold Aveathcr of 1881 85 thoro wfia more or less cuuso for anxiety on 
account of existing or apprehended scarcity of food owing to crop fuiluro in 
various localities of tho western portion of tho Lower Provinces. By degrees, 
however, the area calling for s[)ccial care or attention from Government 
narrowed down ; and in May 1885, so far as the offects of tho monsoon of 
1884 wore concerned, only in the Patmi and Burdw.'in Divisions did any 
reason for anxiety continue to exist. Tho anxiety in regard to tho afiectud 
tracts in tho PatuA Division was always of a mitigated character, and more in 
the nature of apprehensions for the future than of concern regarding existing 
distress. But over about 1,000 square* miles in tho BAnkurA, Bard w An, 
and Birbhilm districts, in which there had been crop failure more or less 
pronounced for two successive years, serious distress, necessitating tho establish- 
ment of systematic relief operations, became apparent in the spring. Even 
in these last districts, however, the supply of food was always plentiful in tho 
markets, and at prices which can hardly be said to have touched famine rates. 
The classes who stood in need of relief were the beggars and others who in 
ordinary times subsist on tho charity of their neighbours, and the day-labourers ; 
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and tho difficulty lay in the fact that tho failure in the local crops restricted 
the labour market and forced on Government tho necessity of providing 
employment for those whose circumstances prevented them from emigrating in 
si.'urch of work. In the administration of all measures of relief tho provisions 
of tho Provisional Famine Ct>de were rigorously adhered to, and it is gratify- 
ing to bo able to record that tho success of the relief operations in this 
Division in tho prevention of mortality from want of food was complete. 
From 1st April to December 1885 the total cost of relief to Government was 
Us, 1,96,000. Outside of these tracts the crops of 1885 wore (with the 
exception of jute) above tho average, while the prices of labour were cither 
stationary or showed a tendency to rise. Speaking generally, although the 
prices of food in the affected districts were higher than usual, there was no 
want of it in tho markets : and this fact demonstrates tho case with which 
trade by means of roads and railways cun now meet demand in places where 
but H few years ago it was necessary for Government to import food at 
enormous oxptmditure and labour in order to save human life. 

'I’ho excessive rainfidl of August and September 1885 caused extensive 
floods in South-West and Central Hengal mid in parts of tho Blulgalpur 
Division. 'I'he Ganges, and tho gniat rivers into which it divides as it passes 
tlirough ('entnd Hengal, rose to unusual htdghts, and spilled in destructive 
floods over the surrounding country. Tho districts wliicli suifored most, and 
mainly from the breach caused in the L/dthikuri embmikinont, were Murshiddbiid 
and Nadiya. In tho former no less than 1,250 srpiaro miles, or more than ono- 
lialf of tho total district area, were under water, in tho latter district nearly 
2,200 sipiaro iiiilos were inundated. Though much temporary hardship and 
discomfort were caused by those floods, they did little permanent harm, while 
tho utter elfects eiisuivil to tho cultivators for tho next few yeai*s crops fur 
more abundant than tlniso they lost. For tho relief of immediate distress 
relief cireles were formed in tho ufl'ectod areas, and u Central Coininittco wsis 
formed in Calcutta to ciillect subscriptions and organise relief for those forms 
of lUstress with which Government agency could not adequately cojic. The 
C^numittee received 11s. 0.'',,0C5 in subscriptions, and expended Its. 37,000 
in the relief of distress. Tho bulauco has boon invested so as to form the 
mieleus of a di.stross fund to bo applied promptly on tho occurrence of future 
calamities by fuinine or inundation in these I’ruvinces. 

A great disaster overtook the province of Ori8.>»a in the storm-wave which 
submergi'd a portion of the coast of tho Cuttack district at tho mouth of the 
Mahaiuiili river on tho 22nd Soptomber 1885. At 0-20 a.ni. on that date a 
sea-wave 15 foot in height broke over False Point. Two hundred and fifty 
sipiure miles wore submerged by it in its course; 11 villages wero completely 
swept away, every man, woman, and child in them being drowned at tho sumo 
time; 150 more villages were entirely levelled, and their crops ooiiipletoly 
destrojed, but a ctmsiderablo portion of their population escaped. It is 
estimated that altogether about 5,000 persons were drowned by tho storm- 
wave. Immediately after the disaster the Government officials visited the 
devastated country and distributed food to tho survivors. At tho beginning 
of the relief operations, as many as 8,000 persons daily were in receipt of 
charity. Tlio villages which wero not utterly destroyed recovered from the 
effects of the storm with remarkable rapidity, and within a short time few 
vestiges of its destructive character remained. In the Bulasor district much 
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less damage was done bj the storm-wavo. It was stopped by the embank- 
ment of the sca>coast canal, which thus saved hundreds of square miles of 
country from being submerged by salt water. As a protection against a 
similar visitation a strong place of refuge is under construction on the highest 
ground available at False Point, and this should be ready for occupation in Juno 
1887. 

The year 1886 uras from an agricultural point of view a verj' prosperous 
one. The rainfall was abundant, and on the whole very favourable to the 
crops, though in some parts of the Province floods were caused by excessive 
rain in September and October. The autumn crops wero generally fair, but 
in Behar and Kastern Bengal the outturn was below the average owing to loss 
from floods. The outturn of the winter crops of 1886-87 is believed to havo 
been exceptionally good. The spring crops of 1887 were, at the tinio of 
writing, in a very favourable condition, promising a good outturn. 

The general condition of the mass of the people in Kastern Bengal is 
not only absolutely good, but nipidly improving. Tho only j)art of the 
Lower Provinces where the standard of living is unduly low is Behar, where 
tho density of the population, the improvident habits of tho people, and in 
many places a crushing system of land tenure, have combined with conditions 
of soil and climate to intensify tho struggle for existence. One of these obstacles 
to improvement has boon partially removed by tho oj)eration of tho IVuiancy 
x\ct ; and it is hoped that nut the least of tho benefits which will bo derived 
from this measure will bo tho increase of habits of providence, and u higher, 
but yet attainable, standard of comfort amongst a people who have hitherto 
been too literally living from hand to moutli. Kven in Boluir, however, 
improvements havo been rapidly making way since 1882, and year by year tho 
people have had more money to spend on marriage ceremonies, good clothes 
and ornaments, and luxuries generally, 'riiroughout tho Province tho only 
class whose condition does not appear to bo improving is that composed of the 
educated and semi-educated scions of tho higher castes. These men, who are 
turned out in ever-increasing numbers by tho English schools and colleges, find 
that they havo no longer a monopoly of tho Government service, and they have 
not yet learned to a2)ply themselves to other pursuits. With this exception, 
the condition of the people at large has continued to exhibit healthy signs 
of improvement. 


EMIGRATION. 

The State-recognised emigration from tho Lower Provinces of Bengal falls 
under two categories — Inland and Colonial, each of which is regulated by a 
separate law. By Inland emigration is meant jomigration to tho labour districts 
of the Assam Valley, Sylhet, Cachar, and Chittagong, where there is a demand 
for coolies in connexion with the tea industry. By Colonial emigration is 
meant emigration beyond the sea to British or to Foreign Colonies. In tho 
Lower Provinces of Bengal the great recruiting ground for both these classes of 
emigration is South Behar and the districts of Uazdrfbdgh, Bfrbhdm, B&nkurd, 
and the Santdl Pargands. Coolies, it is true, are sometimes recruited else- 
where ; but even in these cases it is almost always found that they are wanderers 
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who have left their homos in these localities in search of work. The Bengdlf, or 
tho Oriyd, is too timid and, it may be added, too comfortable and well-fed, to 
leave his homo in pursuit of work in a distant land. It is only tho hardy 
inhabitant of crowded licbar, or of wild and uncultivated Ohuti^ hid^pur, who, 
under pressure of an ever-increasin;^ population, ventures to seek a living in 
a far country. While, however, tho inhabitants of South Uehar emigrate 
in tho greatest numbers to tho C<)ionies, those of tho other localities mentioned 
above confine themselves almost entirely to inland emigration. 

A now Inland Emigration Law (Act I of 1883) came into force from the 
6tli of January 1882, and was thus in operation during tho entire period under 
review. Its loading principles may be thus briefly described. While retaining 
safeguards against irregular recruitment and the improper treatment of emigrants 
on their journey to tho employer’s estate and during tho term of their 
engagement, it sought to facilitate emigration to the tea districts by providing 
for an increase in the number of registering officers in tho recruiting districts ; 
by permitting gardon-sardslrs to recruit any number of persons, w'hcrcas they 
wenj formerly restricted to 30 ; by severing all connection between them and 
contractors ; and by authorising tho employment of local agents to supervise 
tho operations of garden-sardars, or, under special license, to rcjcruit emigrants 
themselves and despatch them to the labour districts without tho assistance of 
surdurs. I'ho term for which contracts may bo made was also extended from 
throe to five years, and no restriction whatever was imposed on free emigration. 
The labourer may now proceed to tho tea districts either as a free emigrant, 
taking work on an ordinary contract or entering into a contract under the Act 
after his arrival, or os an emigrant recruited and registered under tho Act. In 
tho first case ho is in no way subject to tho Act ; in tho second ho is subject 
only t«) such of its provisions us refer to the carrying out of the labour contract ; 
and in tho third ho is completely under tho Act from tho date of his recruitment 
until tho expiration of his engugoment. As far as tho Government of Bengal 
is concerned, which chiefly has to deal with questions connected with the 
recruitment and passage of tho emigrant to tho labour districts, tho recent 
extension of tho railway system, tho improvement in the means of communi- 
cation, and tho consi?quont shortening of tho journey, have much diminished tho 
need of any emigration law. In tho labour districts where tho emigrant comes 
under contract tho case may bo diireront in tho interests both of the employer 
and tho employed ; but for Hengal tho continuance of any 8])ocial law at all 
will probably be found unnecessary after tho lapse of a few years. An impor- 
tant stop in tho promotion of rapid communication with tlie Assam Valley 
was taken in 1883-83 by tho establishment of a subsidised daily steam service 
between Dhiibrf and Dibiiigarh, tho firms who took tho contract having 
engaged to accomplish tho voyage botweon theso places regularly in four days. 
'I’e this service tho Bengal Government contributes thirty-five thousand rupees 
a year. In January 1880 a sinular service was started by tho same firm 
between JiArdyanganj and Syllict and Cachar, with prospects of groat advantage 
to tho health and comfort and convenience of future emigrants. Here, too, the 
Government of Bengal has promised an annual subsidy of Rs. 10,000 for two 
years, when tho ciitcrpriso is expected to bo self-supporting. 

It had for some years ])ast been considered desirable to discourage as 
far as possible recruitment through the agency of contractors, and to promote in 
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its place the preneral emplojTnont of irarden-gnrdiirs; and the provisions of tho 
new law, permittinpf the appointment of local agents, were introduced especially 
to further this object. It will be seen from the followings figsures that tho object 
of the law has been attained : — 
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The great feature, however, of tho period under review has been tho dove- 
lopment of free emigration. This third system works outside the Kmigrution 
Act, and under it recruiters without any lieciiso collect luboiirers in tho recruit* 
ing districts and take them to AHi«am on their own responsibility, unaided by 
Government. This is now the principal method of recruitment, and accounts 
for tho large reduction in tho year 1886 in tho number of coolies who emigrated 
under tho special protection of the Act. Another result lias followed from 
tho growth of this free emigration, which of its very nature is ineapablo of 
registration — that the statistical returns of coolies registered under tho Act 
are no longer trustworthy us giving indications of tho amount of emigration 
from tho Lower Provinces of Bengal to Assam. For instance, though tho 
figures for 1885, given above, show a largo dccrooso in tho total number of 
registered emigrants, it cannot hence bo concluded that tho total volume 
of tho stream of emigration in that year wus diminished : very possibly 
tho reverse was the case. The business of recruiting labour for gardens of 
tho Assam Valley districts has been lately in great part transferred to agents 
having their head-quarters at Dhubrf (in Assam), who import free emigrants 
thither and then causo them to oxecuto local contracts. In tho absonco of 
trustworthy statistics regarding free emigration to Oachor and Sylhot, it 
becomes necessary, in drawing conclusions on this subject, to rely on those 
obtainable in respect of emigration into Dhdbrf. From tho following table, 
which gives tho number of free emigrants only so far as it is known from this 
source of information, the great progress made by free emigration will bo 
apparent. In 1884, it is true, sarddri recruitment somewhat exceeded free 
recruitment; but this was due to the fact that in 188.1, in conscqucnco of a 
rise in tho price of tea, employers were encouraged to increase their labour 
force for tho following year, especially through the more trustworthy agency 
of their sarddrs, who doubtless wero assisted by the prevailing dearness of 
food in some of tho recruiting districts. In 18^4, on the other hand, a fall in 
the price of tea discouraged a resort to the sarddrf system, and free emigration 
was therefore relatively more active in 1885, though there was a falling off 
in emigration in respect of all classes. In 1886 freo emigration wus both 
actually and relatively more active than in any previous year, emigration under 
the other two systems having fallen to the lowest numbers recorded for the 
five years under notice. Eventually, there can be little doubt, the entire 
supply of labour to the Province of Assam will bo by free emigration. 
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Statement ehouing, in renpeet of emigrantn f^rwaeded to Awtm eik T>hihA and Ooalat^, the^ 
number and percentage o/emigrantu who proceeded under the Free^ Sarddri^ and Contraetore 
MynteniH duriny the four yeure endiny'il^t Decevitn^r 1885. 
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Up to tlio year 1881 nuinorous suj'f'cstiDtia for the amendment of the 
Indian (Colonial) Kmijpiition Act, 1871, had from time to time been received 
by the Government of India. Many of these which it appeared desirable to 
adopt dealt with minor and, comparatively speaking, unimportant points; 
but some substantial changes were proposed which would materially alter the 
working of the then existing law. It was moreover found that the form and 
arrungoment of the Act wore susceptible of improvement. Under these 
circumstances it was thought advisable to repeal the Act and re-enact it with all 
the retiuisite amendments. Accordingly the Indian Emigration Hill, 1881, 
was drafted and puhlislied. It was referred to this Government for consider- 
ation, and in the year 18813 an officer was deputed to conduct in Bengal an 
inquiry into the general system of Colonial emigration, and especially of 
recruitment, similar to one which had been already carried out in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. The inquiry proved of considerable use, and an 
amended Bill was published in the same year, giving effect to all the rccom- 
nu'iidutions which appeared likely to facilitate recruitment. It included 
measures to improve the mode of registering emigrants so as to facilitate 
correspondence between India and the Colonies, and to secure the regular 
transmission to their heirs in India of the estates of emigrants dying intestate 
abroad ; and, generally, attention was directed to promoting the free working 
of Colonial emigration in Bengal. 

I’lio amended Bill became law on the 18th December 1883, but, except 
in the power to make rules, was not to (;omc into force “ until such day as 
the Governor-General in Council shall npjtoint by notihention in the Gazette of 
i/KiiVi (section 3);” it being intended to frame, publish, and finally sanction 
the rules for giving effect to the provisions of the Act before it was actually 
brought into operation. In connection with the now rules then in course 
of preparation, the Government of India called for a report as to the parti- 
culars that should be prescribed, .both for the register of emigrants and for the 
reverse of the agreement provided for imdcr sections 31, 3o, and 36 of the Act. 
Revised forms were accordingly drawn up and submitted in November 1883, 
with a report furnishing the information desired by the Government of India 
«>n the subject. These draft rules remained under consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India during the next two years, and after consultation with the 
various Colonial Govorumouts, finally came (with the new Act) into force on 
the 1st April 1886. 
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The changes carried out in the new law were moat of them of too teehnie:il 
a nature to ho inciitioiied here : it will suflico to mention the principal objects 
aimed at by it and by the rules. 'I’hey endeavoured to se<*ure the comfort 
of the emigrants between the date of their recruitment and that of their arrival 
in their new home by a series of regulations regarding their housing, food, and 
general treatment. They provitled a somewhat elabonitc system of registra- 
tion to ensure that the emigrant was going of his own free will to a foreign 
country, and that once he had emigrated he could be easily traced by his 
friends at home. They regulated the system of recruitment, making unlawful 
recruiting punishable W’ith u heavy tine. A recruiter was allowed to recniit 
practically anywhere within the Province on the counter-signature of the 
Magistrate of the di.strict within the limits of which he wished to work, thus 
relieving him of the necessit}' of obtaining a separati' license f«)r each district, 
as bo was obliged to do under the olil law. As the Act <nily came ittio full 
force at the l•onlmeIlcemcnt of the year l8Stl-S7, it is impossible to say yet 
decisively wlietluT it lias succeeded ill attaining all its objects; but the measiin* 
of its success can bo gauged from the result of the I'xccutive action taken in 
the spirit of tbo new law', and in unticipation of its passing. 

The new Aet was essentially a liberal one, and, under pri»per rest ri<‘t ions, 
gave much greater encouragement to emigration than formerly. The inquiry 
already alluded to brought to the notice of (lovernment that over a gri'at portion 
of tbo best recruiting ground emigration was looked upon by oHicials of all 
grades as a thing to be discouraged. The inquiry was therefore utilised for 
pointing out that the advantage of emigration as a im>ans of relieving the 
pressure for cxisteneo in crowded Indian districts needs no demonstration ; and 
that it is also unquestionable that the surplus population is suniciently 
large to moot the labour demand of the (\>lonies as well as that of the hiss 
populated provinces of India itself. The real and only serious obstaelo to 
recruitment fur the (Nilonics has been, and must continue to be, the obji'etioii 
of tbo people tliemselvos to emigrate, duo to eusto jirejudicos, general ignorance 
uf the conditions of life and prospects in the Colonics, ami unwillingness 
to leave their homes in seasons of prosperity and clump food. 'Fho igiio- 
rauco and prejudices of the jjcople may to a large extent bo removed, and 
towards this the Agencies themselves can contributo by the employment of 
return emigrants in recruitment, by helping to promote regular correspondence 
between the Colonies and this country, and by providing that tbo iiitestutu 
estates of deceased emigrants shall be regularly conveyed to their heirs in 
India. The effect of prosperous seasons on emigration is, however, duo to 
economic laws, which cannot bo controlled by any logitimato executive or 
legislative action : no improvement of the law or rules will stimulate emigration 
when the Indian labourer earns good wages at homo and can readily provide 
himself with food and clothing. This expression of Sir Uivers Thompson’s 
opinion was followed up by the loyal co-operation of the officials in the 
recruiting districts with the most striking results. 

It may bo noticed that the total Colonial emigration from British India 
has greatly diminished of late years. This is not due so much to lessened 
popularity of emigration as to lessened demand in the importing Colonics, in 
some of which the prosperity of tho sugar manufacture, on which tho coolies arc 
employed, has declined. In this way, while in 1882-83 tho total number of 
emigrants recruited was 13,03o, in the last nine months of 1885 it was only 
7,567. But allowing for this total diminution in the number of indents for 
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noolicH, it will be seen that in the Lower Province* there has been a steady 
iiicrcaMO in the popularity of enii^ation. In 1882-83, out of the 13,035 
eiiiiRTatitH reeruiteil, #5,577, or more than half, came from the North-Western 
Provinces, 2,050 from #>udo, and only 2,170 from Bengal and Behar. In the last 
nine mouths of 1885 those proportions were reversed. Out of 7,567 recruited, 
3,057 came fnnn Bengal ami Behar, only 2,320 from the North-Western 
Provinces, and 1,060 fn>ni Oiulo. It thus up|K>ars that Colonial emigration 
from Bengal, in spite of the decreased demand for lalwur from the Colonics, 
has not only abnolutHy inenjased to a considerable extent, but has increased 
einirnioiisly, when considered in relation to the emigration fnmi the other 
coolie-pmviding Provinces of Northern India. Again, the same result appears 
if wo take the distritits of recruitment separately. For instance, in Gayd 
there were 140 coolies recruited in 1879-80, 109 in 1880-81, and 27 in 

1881-82; but in the last nine months of 1885 the number was 612. 

So far as experience of the working of the new Act and its connected 
ruh;s has gone, it has bei'ti satisfactory. The only complaint roc(;ived has 
been coticertiiiig an im'roase of clerical labour involved in the new system of 
registration ; and this, if found to bo an obstacle to the fair working of 
the Departnu'iit, can easily be remeditHl by a slight alteration in the rules. 
As a general opinion on tlu^ working of those rules, it may be stated that 
though more voluminous than those which precodt'd them under the former Act, 
they as a whole sin'ccssfully embody simply what past experience has shown 
to he actually reejuired for the proper conduct of emigration work. 


AQRIGULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

'Fhe improvements which had for some years been in progress in the 
Botanical Gardens at Sfbpur, near Howrah, w'ore completed in 1882-83. 
'riie entin* gr«)unds were raised in level, sheets of ornamental water were 
laid out, driving roads were cut through all parts of the gardens, and n 
numlx'r !>f line buildings of the most approved design erected. The gardens 
are now a handsome and Vidiiuhle addition to the metropolis, and their useful- 
ness, b4>th for the advnncianent of horticultural seicnoe and for the furtherance 
of popidar etlucati4»ii, has heon greatly enhanced. They have also been the 
s(;ene of many important horticultuitd experiments, especially those connected 
with fibrous plants. 

Experiments were tried in 1882-83 anil the following year in the rearing 
«)f silk-worms in the liajshalif Central Jail, but they did not meet with much 
siiceoss. An exhibitiun of silk cocoons was held at Bcrhnmpur in January 1884, 
and another at Hiimpur Bcauleah in January 1886. These have succeeded 
in fostering a spirit of emulation among the cocoon-roarers by bringing together 
in eomiH'tition the collections of the various silk-producing tracts. 

Organization of the Bengal Agricultural Department. — It will be 
convenient to summarise in this place the history of tbo ap}K>intment of the 
Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal. 

Passing over the early history of Agricultural Departments under Lord 
Mayo’s administration in 1870, it will bo remembered that the idea of the 
direct intervention of Government in agricultural progress and reform in India 
was revived in 1381, in consequence of the report of the Famine Commission. 
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Struck with the absence of proper means of oolloctinp^ trustworthy infor- 
mation in times of prosperity, on whii-h the action which adverse times require 
might bo based, the Famine Commission made certain recommendations for 
tho organisation of an agency for its collection. Looking at tho condition 
of the country from two points of view”, namely, tl»o prevention and the 
relief of famine, the Commission recommended, in the lirst place, that better 
methods of cultivation should be introduced, and that agricultunil knowledge 
should be more widely diffused ; and in tho second place, they rec«mimended 
that measures should bo adopted for tho collection and roct>rd of those results of 
past experience and current events which would enable the Government to deal 
systematically, effectively, and economically with famine when it might arise. 

These recommendations were considered by tho Government of India, and 
though some points of detail were not nppn>vod, the leading princijdes >vere 
adopted and submitted for tho sanction of Ilcr Majesty’s Government. This 
sanction was actrorded in ISSl, tho Secretary of State, at the s:imo time, 
defining tho objects of the now Uevcmio and Agricultural Department bo — 

1. The collection and embodiment in convenient forms of tho statistics 
of vital, agricultural, and economic facts, in order that (iovernment ami its 
ofHccrs might alwaj's bi* in possession of an adetpiato knowledge of tlio aetual 
condition of the country, its population, and its resources. 

2. The general improvement of Indian agriculture with tho view of 
increasing the food-supply and general resources of the ])eo])lc. 

3. Hotter and prompter organisation of famine relief, whenever the actual 
approach of famine might bo iudieatod by statistical information. 

While the objects of the new Department Avere thus declared, tho attention 
of the Government of India was invitctl to the necessity of establishing under 
local Administrations a suitable machinery for the collection and record of 
statistical information, and for the iinjirovcmmit of agriculture tlirf)iigliout the 
country. It was the want of such machinery which marred the tisfifulncss of 
Lord Mayo’s plans; and to avoid a reputitiou of such a failure, tho Gi»vcrnrnent 
of India recommended that provincial agencies whould bo created to give 
effect to what was its settled policy in the matter of agricultural and industrial 
improvement and tho prevention and relief of fauiiiio. 

These views of tho Government, of India were communicated to Sir Ashley 
£dcn, who was disposed to trust to tho impending legislation on tho rent 
question for a solution of the ditlicultics with which these Provinces have to 
contend in tho absence of any agency for statistical research. 

It seemed, however, to Sir Rivers Thompson, on his assuming charge of 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor, that, apart from tho question of statistical 
information, tho creation of an Agricultural Department was calculated to 
confer many benefits on a people 75 per 'cent, of whom were agriculturists, 
and many administrative advantages to Government; and ho accordingly 
submitted to the Government of India proposals for giving effect to his views 
on the subject as well as to those which had Ixicn repeatedly expressed by the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, lie showed that nothing 
substantial had hitherto been achieved towards collecting trustworthy agricul- 
tural statistics and obtaining correct records of rents or tenures such as are 
found in other parts of India. Owing to the want of village records and of 
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a village aj^cncy, this defect could not, as far as permanentlj'Settlcd estates 
W(.T<! conceniod, bo roincdiod without special legislation. The case was, 
however, different in estates tho property of Government and of disqualified 
proprietors. Government could make surv'eys and settlements of rents in them, 
and establish village records under tho powers afforded by the existing law. 
Tho Governiiieiit of India, in expressing to tho Secretary of State their general 
approval of the views of this Govftrnment, and in advocating the creation of a 
Miiecial department, laid purtii'ular stre.ss on what it understood would, pending 
the adoptif>n of more extensive operations, be the first duty of tho now Depart* 
inent, namely, tho organisation of the patwdrf staff and tho preparation of a 
sehorno for the colh'ction of agricultural statistics in estates under tho manage* 
UK.'iit of Govermm nt and of the Court of Wards. Tho Secretary of State, 
while doubting tho feasibility of tho objects at which the local Governments 
and Government of India ultimately aimed, was disposed to admit tlio impor* 
tunco of providing tho Liciitenant'Govcrnor with the requisite agency fur 
advising the Government generally in all matters relating to agriculturo and 
statistics, ns well as for undertaking tho preliminary inquiries necessary in 
connection with the experimental survey of tho Putnd Division, which had been 
sancitioned by his j)reilecossor. llo accordingly sanctioned, as a temporary 
measure, for two years, tho employment of an oflicer for tho purpose above 
cxphiin(;d, and also for collecting information necessary for enabling the 
Ouverninent of lleiigul to submit in a completo sliupo a detailed report on 
certain points connected with tho management of wards’ and Government 
testates, on which ho desired further information. 

For tho ])erforniancu of these duties, Mr. M. Finuenne, on his return from 
furlough at tho «Mid of I)ec<miher I.S.S1, was .selected to ho tho Director of the 
Agricultural Department, and wais at lir.st employed mainly on pressing w'ork 
in connection w'ith the Mill, which subscciucntly was passed as the Bengal 
TemiiK'y Act. On tho iiiid May ISSO a Uesolution was issued, defining broadly 
tho functions of tho lunvly-creatod oHico to be of two kinds — agricultural 
research, including the arrangements for the t'xpi'riincntal survey in Muzaffarpur 
district, and for tho iimintcnunce of tho results obtained by a sy.stom of village 
records, us also the collection of the returns of the prices of food*staples required 
by the Bengal 'ronancy Act ; and agricultural improvements, to bo undertaken 
with the eo'operution of such societies as the Agri-Ilorticultural and tho Zoolo* 
gieal, of local C'omniittees, and of such landowners or farmers as might be 
good enough to lend tlu'ir assistance. In regard to duties of tho first class, the 
Director was placed under tho control of tho Board of Uovenuo and instructed 
to report to them ; while his efforts for agricultural improvement were to bo made 
under the direct orders of Goverumeut in tho Revenue Department. The 
services of two members of tho Civil Service and of a Deputy Collector, all of 
whom were graduates of tho Cirencester College, wore placed at his disposal, so 
fur as this euidd be done w'ithout interfering with their other duties. 

Notice of tho MuzatVarpur cadastral survey work, which has been supervised 
by tho Director of tho Agricultural Department, so far os regards tho framing 
of tho record of rights and the settlement of fair rents, will be found in the 
section of this note dealing w'ith survey. 

A great number of agricultural experiments were made under the skilled 
supervision of tho Cirencester graduates and with the co-operation of zamindirs 
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and cultivators. A programme of experiinonts to Iw tried during the present 
j'oar lias been arranged with the Agricultural and Horticultural S»)cicty. In 
lleiigal more perhaps than in other parts of India there exists a largo class of 
educated men connected with agriculture by their daily pursuits, and ready, 
when properly approached, to work with ofticiul experts for the pur|K»so of 
ascertaining facts, testing supjioscd improveinents, and diflusing useful infor- 
mation. In this respect Bengal is probably* the most promising lield yet openetl 
to the Agricultural Department. 

The raiyats have shown themselves most read}' to accept any improvement 
liroperly brought to their notict*, and which coiiiiui.'nds itself to their practical 
experience. Fi>r instance, au improved plough invi’iitml by an ofliccr of the 
Department has been bought in largo numbers. Again, in the Bardwiiit 
Division, having been shoaii the benetils resulting from the use of bone manure, 
tlu'y arc purchasing it in small quantities; and us pandits have declared that 
there is no harm in doing so, it is expecttnl that there will be no difliculty in 
ilisposing of largo quantities of it for manure when the next paddy crop is 
being sown. 

Owing to tho absence of a village agency — a want which affects tin* 
Oovernment of Bengal in every effort towards udmiuistrativo reform — it has 
been impossible to prepare for Bengal returns of the area soavii with each crop, 
as is done in other IVovinccs. On tho other hand, tho rt'sidiMice in the interior 
of almost every district of skillcMl men engaged in agriculture or trade, and 
willing to siqiply information, enables the Director to alford, as to tho probable 
outturn of eriqis, information of tho character on wdiich tradi*rs are nccustomed 
to act. Ilis forecast of tho jute crop, founded on the reports of sumo hundreds 
of skilled correspondents, has been favourably noticed by the Dundet^ (*hambor 
of (I'ommerce. lie also supplieil a valuable rt*]>urt on wheat and its adulter- 
ation, which -will bo of use to tho trade. 

Agricultural ShoAVs were held at Dumraon, in tho district of Shuhdbad, 
in February lS.S.‘j, and another at Banilipur, in the same neighbourhood, in 
February 1<S<S(). Similar efforts have been made in tho Furniah district, and 
recently a third exhibition was held at Dumraon in February 1JS.S7. 

Under skilled supervision, and when sujiported by tho jmblic, such shows 
produce excellent results, in diffusing agricultural kiifiwlctlge and in attracting 
tho sympathy of the wealthy and intelligent classes to tho details (*f tho most 
general and indispensable of industrial pursuits. Indeed, if once the earnest 
co-operation of all landed proprietors could be given to such ontcrjiriscs, tho 
results would be remarkable; and, so far as they have gone, it is satisfactory 
to be able to record that these exhibitions liavo been most successful. The 
cultivators have shown the keenest interest in the competition and in tho awards, 
and have purchased large numbers of improved agricultural iiiijilcmcnts, which 
were on exhibition there. 

The period of two years, for which tho Agricultural Department was 
sunctioned, expired at the end of 1886. It has been recommended to bo cstab- 
lislied as a permanent institution, and the Lieutenant-Governor has been glad 
to notice that this view has the support of the Finance Committee and of tlie 
Government of India. 

u a 
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SURVEYS. 


T)uriii^ tho yrar-s liS8^-8**J t<» 188»>-8n a revision of the survey in the 
Wistriet of Midnapiir wa.s in pro^^ress. It was practically brou^fht to a close in 
the latter year. Daring tho .same period a survey was held of the ghatwali 
lands in nankura, Maiiihhum, and Sin^iihhutn. That in Bdnkunl was stayed in 
l88l-8.> on account of tho jrreat expend} involved, but ill tho followin*^ year 
it wa.s reviv'od on a sinipler system. These ohutwalf surveys jiroiiiise to aifonl 
a .s«'ttleinent of many vexatious disputes. In I88t-8a tho t^reater portion of 
tlie boundary betw<‘en tho North-Western Pnivinci's and the.so Provinces was 
demareated afre.sh. Mention of tho projected survey of tho town of Calcutta 
will be found under the head of (.le^i.slation. 


'Phe nu).st important survey work, however, carried on durini' the pcrio<l 
under review w'us tiie i!xp<‘rimental survey in 188o-80 in pargana Bisara, in 
Miizairarpiir, under Chapter X of the Ihni^ral 'Penancy Act, including a reconl 
of rights and a suttlemeiit of rents, ^'ho cadastral survey was conducted by a 
professional party, and the record of rights and settleim'iit of fair rents by 
oHicers u(;ting under the immediate supervision of tho Director of the Agricul- 
tural I >('partment. The professional party re(;orded the areas of holdings, 
facts of undisputtMl po.ssession, of crops grown, and of irrigation. The maps 
and measureimmt re«*ords of each village, as tliey were completed, ■wore made 
over to the revenue oilicers, who proceeded to tho village and detormincil ai.d 
recorded tho status ami interests of all parties concerinMl, They also recorded 
the amounts of existing rents, and settled and rt'eorded fair rents on tho appli- 
cation of either landlord or tenant, or otherwise. The total area eadastrally 
surveyed to tho cml of .June 1880 was 410 square miles. Tho rents were 
recorded and tho status determined of ir>,87(J tenants, while fair rents were 
settled on the applanation of either lumllord or tenant in cases of 3,54() raiyats. 
Throe hundred and twenty-thn‘o boundary disputes were amicably settled, and 
ill no ease w'as an appeal made to the Hpeeial .Judge from the decisions of the 
Settlement OtUcer. The total cost of both survey and settlement is estimated 
at about 8‘, annas per acre. The aiic(.*t*ss of tho work maybe judged by tho 
absence of those disputes and dinieulties wdiieh wore expected in connexion with 
it. In 1880-87, however, the orders of the Secretary of State were received 
that this experimental survey should, for the present, bo abandoned. 


Several otlu'r similar surve\*8 have boon sanctioned during tho year 
l8vS0-S7. The object ill all cases has been the settlement of a fair and equitable 
rent niul a jiroper reeoril of rights. These are in both Governnient and wards’ 
estates. In regard to private estates other than those under the Court of Wards, 
no action has as yet hoou taken under section 101 of the .\ct. One application 
has been tiled from a private estate in Ivujshuhf, and is still under considcnition. 
Applications made under section 108 of the Act in Dacca and Mainiansingh 
have been sanctioned ; in other districts similar applications are pending. 
There would seem to ho little doubt from w'hat has already taken place that 
Chapti'r X of tho Bengal 'renaney Act will have a special and beneficial interest 
for both landlords and tenants. It has bcH.'n tho Licutuuant-Govemor’s object to 
introduce its working with caru and circumspection. An application under this 
section in Bardvrdu was rejected on tho ground that it was not made by all the 
proprietors or by an agent authorised to act on behalf of all of them. 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

In 188*2 the Board of IJovonuo reportoJ to Govorniiu*nt tho 8ucce!».««fal oom- 
plotion of tho lonjr pendiiij; 8i>ttloiuonts of the Noubad t/iluks in tlio CIiitta^>n^ 
Division ; but on imjuiry, reason was found for boliovinjr that tlio rights of tlio 
parties bad not been fully considered, and accordingly a further in vosti^at ion 
was ordered, wdiicli did not approach cmiijdction till the year 1S.S4-85. Some 
questions still remained undecided in the following' year, particularly' whether 
tho kluia tarnf tdhiks and the resumed Idkhirdj UMuks had propi'rly been broujyht 
under resettlement. 'I'his last question was decided in the anirmative, with the 
result that nearly fiv(» thousand additional tdltika becanio open to resettlement, 
uiid the necessary orders were aecordinpfly passi'd. In 1882-83 tho raiyuts on 
tho (‘xtensivc Khurdlni estate in ()rissa raised objections to the terms of the 
settlement which hud recently been concluded. Tho decision of liovernmeiit 
«>n their objections had the elfoct j^enerally of reconciling' tho malcontents. A 
complete record of rights was prepared in tho fulh‘.st ilotail, serving as an 
(‘flei'tual safeguard against the evils that have occasionally pn»vailed in otln*r 
estates elsewhere. The settlement papers w’cro finally revised in 188l-8->, when 
no less than 8o,*.>l)4 kabiiliyuta wero executed by tho raiyats. 

Tho important settlement of Mircha Dhlr in tin* Bujsliahf Division, w'hich 
occupied a prominent position in the setthanent hist«>ry of 1883-84 and 1884-85, 
was brought to a conclusion in 1885-80. 

During tho year 1880-87 several settlements in (.^huli:! N’agpur, to whitdi 
tho Tenancy Act does not apply, have been brought to coinpl(*tiun. 'Pho settle- 
ment of tho largo estate of tho Mahurajd of Cliutia Nagimr will he brought t»> a 
close at tho end of tho pro.sent season. 


GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

Gov(*rnmont estates arc of two cla.ss(*s, viz. those which belong to ainl an* 
managed by Government, and those which, though belonging to private indi- 
viduals, arc managed by Government on account of tho owners refusing a 
settlement. The importance of the duties imposed u]>on Government in acting 
as tho landlord of these estates may be judged from tho fact that in 1885-8(J 
there wero 2,050 Government estates, with an approxiinato uri-a of .5, l-2t) sc^uart; 
miles. Even these figures, however, do not give a complete idea f»f the number 
of estiitcs under Government management. Tho Chittagong district is one 
vast network of Government estates, in number about 4.5, 000 ; but for con- 
venience of managemcHt they aro divided into five circles, and each of those 
circles counts as only ono estate in tho above enumeration. Again, wo may 
consider in this connection the 24 raiyatwdri trsicts, with an approximate area 
of 4,575 square miles. These, tliough not technically classed us Government 
estates, include all single estates or groups of two or more closely adjoining 
estates, tho property of Government, with an area of not less than 5,000 acres, 
wherein the settlement is made direct with tho raiyats. It thus appears that 
the Bengal Government is actually landlord over an area of almost exactly 
10,000 square miles, or just one-third of tho area of Scotland. Some of thest! 
aro let out on farming leases, and as being independent of direct management 
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need not enter into prcwjnt eonsiileration. The following’ figures refer to the 
finuiicial results, so fur as they arc know’n, of tho direct management during 
the period under review : — 
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It will he «»hsorved that tin? above tnhlo only compares tho collections 
with the current annual deniatid or rt'iit-roll. In Government reports, for the 
purpose of criticising the work of iudivlilual oflicers, prominence is given to 
the proportion borne each year by collections to gross demands; and this has 
I(h 1 to a mistaken belief, widedy accepted, that on estates managed by Govern- 
ment little more than two-thirds of the annual rent is collected. As a matter 


of fact the piu'contago of collections to the annual demand during the last ten 
years has hetai as follows - 
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Tho percentage ohtninod on tho average shows that tho collections have, 
taking one year with another, eipiallcd the full current rental of the property. 

l\>r tho managomont charges of Govcrnmi'nt estates tho following 
})rovision is nuulo. Ten per cent, of tho total collections on all the 
estates concerned is appropriated to meet tho cost of their management 
and improvement, and is entered in tho provincial accounts as a land 
revenue receipt. From the assets thus set apart assignments ore made by 
Government for expenditure on management proper, education, communications, 
and miscellaneous improvements to tho respective departments which deal 
with the expenditure for these purposes. Thus a sum equal to 7 per cent, of 
the collections of each year is placed at tho disposal of tho Board of Revenue 
for allocation to districts on account of management proper, including petty 
settlement work, and ^ per cent, for works of improvement. Tho remaining 
2^ per cent, is assigned to education and roads, and with this the Board 
have no concern. As soon as the year’s grant is placed at their disposal, the 
Board make tho distribution as the circumstances of the different districts demand. 
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The e£Forts hitherto made in the way of introduoin;; improTcnicnts on 
Government estate:} cannot be said to Iwve been of a sj-steinatio or extensive 
character. The chief reason for past nej?lect in this matter is doubtless tlie fact 
that there lias never been at the disposal of the Government a trained ajjonev 
for tho management of ita estates. One of the objects of the newly-formed 
Agricultural department is tho training of nuina«;;ers for Government and 
wards’ estates. 

As regards the amounts aetunlly spent, it must bo remarked that this 
arrangement was not in force in 188*2-83. Since then tho *24 per cent, baslioon 
regularly allotted for education and roads. Tho following table eoniparos tlio 
amount actually spent in each of tlio years of the period umlor review on works 
of improvement with the amount of rent annually eolleeteil : 
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It thus appears that the amount actually spent has (Muisiderably exceeded 
in each your tho half per <!ont. allotted, tho excess being met by savings out of 
the 7 per cent, allotment for management. As a matter of fact, however, really 
much of tho amount debited to works of improvement shouhl have boon 
debited to the cost of management, for tho greater portion of the money was 
spent on maintaining and keeping in goml ordcT alremly existing tanks, 
water-channels, embankments, and dams, — works wbieli won? necessary for 
tho maintenanco of tlio estates in good order, rather than for improving their 
condition. AVitli the tiguros at (aminuind it is impossible to sejiarato tho 
works of real improvement from the works of mninteminco ; hut tho figures 
given above are sufficient to show how small a proportion of tho annual rental 
of Government estates is at present spent on improvements. A local Govern- 
ment, if free to act in tlio matter, would probably do more. 

Among the more important improvements actually undertaken for tho 
benefit of Government estates during tho period under review may bo miai- 
tioDcd tho Sarpai scheme of drainage works for tho low country near ( ?ontui 
in tho Midnapur district, mainly for the MajnuiuuU and Jalainiita Government 
estates. This was sanctioned in March 1882, and is now practically finished 
at a cost of Ks. 2,b7,000. C’ommendahlo efforts were made in the Goveriiineiit 
estates in tho town of Ndsrfganj, in the Shdhdbdd district, for tho improvement 
of the drainage, water-supply, and conservancy arrangements. A fuller descrip- 
tion of their efforts will be found under tho head of Sanitation. As spucimens 
of the mionr agricultural improvements carried out from tho 4 per cent, 
allotment, tho following may be mentioned : — Wells and tanks Lave been 
excavated in considerable numbers, various irrigation and drainage works were 
completed, dams and embankments were repaired and constructed, and roads 
and bridges were built. Large areas of waste land have been reclaimed in 
Gaya, where also much more reclaimable waste has been settled with tho raiyats. 
Several attempts have been made to introduce the cultivation of new staples 
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w itJi I'lirying' kuccchs, anti the uskj of improved cheap agricultural machines has 
hi-on encouraged. 

The system umler wliich alh>tinents for injprovements is made has betm 
risrently iitidtr tlin considerutioii of the Lieuttaiuiit-tjovernor, and it is hoped 
that arrangeiiieiits may be inudti wljereby these allotments will bo iiiereasetl. 
it is satisfactory to note that the Agricultural Department has given an impetus 
to the cultivation of new staple's on Goveruiinnit estates, and that experiments 
in this matter have hcen attended with a good measure of success. 


Thfi nuist notcwoi*thy events connected w'ith Government estates during 
the period under repurt were the dilliculties experienct.'d in the Majnainutil and 
Juluniuta estates in the Midnapur district. In 1882-83 Sir ilivers 'I'hompson 
wrote ; — “ It is satisfaetory that the lulsjurs of the special oflicer who was 
deputed to undertuko the nianageiuont of these estates have resulted in the 
<>stublishtuent of more amiciible relations between the ruiyats and the represent- 
atives of Government, and it is hoped that there will be no recurrence of the 
(litliciilties in thes(* c'statos.” These hopes were not fidly realised. Settlements 
were <lisputed up to the highest courts ; and at length, with the view of closing 
long-pending litigation, it was d<‘eided to offer u reduction on the enhanced 
settleiiieiit relit of three annas in the rupee to the general body of raiyats, and 
to make this redue.tion the Imsis of a final settlement of all matters in dispute. 
With one exception, the Arujnainuta tcaiants agreed to this compromise, but 10«> 
of the Julamiita teniints refused it ami fought out the cases in the district court. 
'J'hcse cases were all decided in favour of Government by the District Judg«-, 
an iMiliaiicemeiit of oO per cent, having been allowed on nce-Uinds in all except 
14 easi's, in which the assessment made by the Settlement Oflicer was loft intact. 
It is hoped that this decision will iN'aeci'ptcd as final. In round figures it may 
Ih' said that the rental of the estates, which was eulianced under the settlement 
of 1874-7!f from 3 lakhs and 3 1 thousand to 4 lakhs and 93 thousand, has now 
been fixed at about 4 lakhs of rupei'S. 


WARDS’ ESTATES. 

There were altogether H5.» c.statos of minors and distpialificd proprietors in 
llongal under the management of the Court of Wards at the end of the 
year 1880-87. In such estates the annual rent demand has ordinarily varied 
from 40 to oO lakhs of rupees, with a cost of management of about 10 per 
cent, on the current rent ami cess demand. In the year 1885-86 it suddenly 
rose to 03 lakhs, with a cost of management of less than 8 per emit., principally 
owing to tlio devolution upon Government of the management of’ the estates 
of the deceased Maharaja of Uardwan. 


FORESTS. 

The history of the Forest Department has booi| uneventful during the 
perieil under report. The area of reserved forests has steadily increased from 
2,700,288 acres at the end of 1882-83 to 3,191,281 acres at the end of 1880-87, 
and the precautions taken against fire have generally been successful where 
a{>pliod. The principal failures wore in the JalpiUgurf, Angul, and Singbhum 
forests. A working plans division has recently been croated in this Depart- 
ment, from which increased ofliciency in forest admiuistmtiun is expected. 
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Turning to tlio financial results of the Forest Department, it must bo 
observetl that under this head figures of gross receipts are misleading, as tho 
revenue of any year must depend largely on tin* exjiendituru of that year, and 
vtce versa. Tho following figures compare the not rovenuo in each year with 
the contract ostimato of 188*2 : — 
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POLICE. 

The amalgamation of tho municipal with tho regular jjolice, which wais 
initiated during tho lust years of Sir Ashley Kileu's tenuro »»t’ olHco, was »*nrried 
out during tho year 188*2-83. This change was introduced with tho objtad of 
relieving municipalities from a heavy source i»f expeiuHturo over which tln*y 
could not, in tho nature of things, bo allowed to exercise any control. It was 
no part of tho scheme to eirect thereby any improvement in the administration 
of the police force. As a matter of fact, it had a contrary tendeitcy. The 
men who belonged to tho old municipal police were, as a rule, worse paid and 
worse disciplined than thoso of the regular force ; their standard of education 
was lower, and their eificiency decidedly l(?ss. It Inis therefore not been a 
matter for surprise that their inclusion among tho regular police should have 
occasioned tin apparent deterioration of the whole force. Thu efibet on enlist- 
ment of the grant of batta sanctioned in 1880 to const*.ibli;s of certain grades 
was to some extent ncutralisc'd by this amalgamation, tho more constant work 
exacted in tho performance of municipal duties having rendered recruits 
unwilling to enlist. Since then, however, tho ntorale of tho police has shown 
signs of steady improveiiMMit, and now its conduct and tdliciency may be 
considered us on tho whole satisfactory', though complaints are still made 
of w'ant of detective ability and of incflicieucy in some of the uidiealthicr, and 
hence more unpopular districts. 

In 1882-83 the regular police system was introduced also into the Santdl 
country, where it had been found that tho people did not appnsciato tho motives 
of Government in allowing tho police administration to bo carried on through 
their headmen. Tho old village police were, however, still retained, and wore 

i-equired to work in subordination to the regular police. 

■ 

The scheme, which was given a trial during 1881-82, for placing important 
outposts in charge of dth-grado sub- inspectors in place of hcad-constublcs, was 
found to work so well that its general introduction was carried out during tho 
years 1882 and 1883. It has since proved on the whole a decided success. 

In tho cold weather of 1882-83 a Commission was appointed to inquiio 
into tho working of the chaukiddrf, or village police, system ; and it submitted 
a report shortly after the commencement of the following year. Tho principal 
complaints had been that these chaukfddrs were not regularly paid, and that 
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the panclidyatM kept no regular accounts. Accordingly, a draft Bill came under 
the coiiKlderution of Government during the year 1885-86 ; in which, while 
retaining the puneb^yat systein, an endeavour has been made to provide for a 
better method of uppointiiiont of panchiiyats, and for the more punctual pay- 
ment of the Huluries of the chaukfd^rs. This Bill l^ecamo law as Act I (B.C.) 
of 1886 during the year 1886-87, The measure affirms the principle that it 
is better to have the chuukfdar as a servant of the villagers and subordinate 
to tho principal men of the villago than directly under the control of the 
regular police ; and certainly if the panchslyats can bo got to act up to their 
obligations and responsibilities the gain to tho public interests would bo great, 
by securing influential local co-operation in the prevention and detection of 
crime, and by constituting a local agency which could be utilised in other 
directions. 

In tho year 1884-85, for tho purpose of closer supervision and readier 
c«mtrol over the semi-military police employed in them, tho Chittagong Hill 
Tracts wore constituted a separate general police district under Act V of 1861, 
and tho Commissioner of tho Chittagong Division w'as appointed Inspector- 
General of Police therein. Another chango during tho sanio year was the 
revision of tho strength of the polieo employed on tho Hast Indian Hailway, 
and tho rt.'strictioii of their <luiIos to tho maintcnanco of law and order, tho 
Company making their own arrangements for tho watch and ward of property. 
A scheme based on siinilar principles was drawn up by tho Government for 
other railway lines in Bengal, and having received tho provisional sanction of 
tho Gt)vcriimeiit of India, it was gradually brought into fuller operation in the 
following year, while at tho same time tho polieo on tho Eastern Hailway 
districts wero organised under an Assistant Inspector-General, and ontheTirliiit 
and Bengal ami JSorth-^Veste^•n lines under tho Assistant Inspector-General, 
East Indian Bailway. 

In 1882-88 an attempt was mado to reclaim and settle a tribe known as 
Idagahiya Doiiis, whoso nonmdic and thievish liabits had long rendered them a 
source of trouble to the police in Beliar. A number of them were induced to 
consent to settle d«nvn in places selected for them in the Saran and Chumparan 
iHsfricts. Lands wero procured from tho local proprietors, huts wore erected, 
and a Governiueiit grunt was mado to provide tho now settlors w’ith cattle, 
ploughs, and agricultural iiiiplomonts. Homo of tho Iicadmeii were also 
uppeiuted village cluiukfdars with the approval of tho villagers. By the close 
of the year the numbers living at tho two settlements had increased to 340, 
who had abandoned their old practices and taken to peaceful occupations. 
Although in one year the outturn of their crops w’as exceptionally' unfavourable, 
they' wero able to earn their living honestly. The success of tho scheme is 
almost ciilirely ilueto tho persevering labours of Mr. Henry of tho Civil Service. 

Tho following are the figures for serious crime during tho quinquennial 


period under review • 
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It will be observed tbat there was a oonsiderable increase in the years 
1884 and 1885— the result of the bad harvests of those years, which caused 
much distress, and consequent breaches of the law. It may bo noted that 
the firreat increase was under the heads of daktliti, burj^lary, and thefts, all of 
which are offences aj^iust property. 

It cannot bo said that the Lower Provinces are over-policed. Immense 
districts like Midnapur, Maimansingh, GayA, and others, which could bo 
named, have not suflieient police establishments for the ordinary duties of the 
Department. Taking it as a whole, there was in 1885'86 only one regular 
policeman to every 3, 1 ‘28 persons, the force being lightest in Behur, where the 
proportion was 1 to 3,778, and heaviest in Orissa, where it was 1 to 12,07‘2. The 
cost of this force was only 7*C pies )>er head of the population. Besides this 
force, there was a force of aboitt 170,000 men employed as town and village 
police, not subject to the general rules. The cpiestion of the im])rovemcnt and 
increase of the regular police of the Province must present itself to the atten- 
tion of the Government more forcibly every year. The n.‘t\>rin is simply stayed 
by want of means to pay for it. The contract gnint made to this Province for 
police under the linanciul contract of 1882-83 was fixed at Its. 41,32,000. From 
the beginning of 1882-83, however, the cost of police in inofussil municipalities 
was, as already stated, assumed by Government, and a charge of about 4^hi.khs 
per annum, for which the terms of the contract made no provision, was thus 
added to tlio provincial burdens. There was a set-off against this of about one 
lAkh under the head of Medical, and half a hlkli under Fducation, on account of 
various charges which were simultaneously transferred to Municipal Boards, and 
the not cost of this reform has been about 3 hikhs a year since the beginning of 
the contract. This was increased by lls. 01,000 a year from the beginning 
of 1884-85, when by Act IV (B.C.) of 1884 a similar measure of nilief was 
extended to tho Howrah and Suburbiin Municipalities, which now pay only 
Us. 49,000 a year for police, instead of Rs. 1,10,000 a year as f»)rmcrly. In tho 
course of the same year Sir Rivers Thompson offered on certain conditions to 
relievo tho Calcuitta Municipality of one hlkh a year of police charges, but tho 
offer was declined by tho Commissioners. The amnlgamation Bill now before the 
Council provides for tbo entiro transfer of tho cost of tho Presidency police to 
Government ; and this measure, if carried out, will lay a further charge of about 
three hlklis per annum on tho provincial revenues. But for this a special under- 
standing exists with the Government of India. 


The expenditure on police during each year has boon as follows : — 
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PRISONS. 

During the past five years the jails at Dacca, Jalpdigurf, Baxar, Gayd, 
RAnchf, Dorbhangd, Bogra, Maimansingh, Pabnd, and Chdibdsd, commenced 
under the previous administration, wore completed. Expenditure for these 
objects was largely reduced in 1884-85, partly owing to the completion of 
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several important works, and partly to want of funds. The period under review , 
saw no groat change in the general system of prison administration. The policy 
under which prisoners sentenced to terms of imprisonment exceeding two years 
ill length were transferred as far as possible to central jails was steadily 
enforced, and has done much to promote economy as well as the health and 
good discipline of the jail population. The best results have ensued from the 
freer adoption of the mark system, whereby prisoners whoso conduct is 
uniformly good are enabled to earn the remission of a portion of their sentences; 
snd an analogous system has also been introduced by which life-convicts, whose 
oflfonccs were not of such a kind as to render them permanently dangerous to 
society, are encouraged to hope for release after they have completed twenty 
years of their sentence. 

The system of warder guards was found to work well, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1882-8:) sanctioned the substitution of warders for policemen in 
the reserve guards of all jails in the Province. All jails, with the exception of 
that at Alf]mr, where there is a military guard, are now guaided by warders. 
The change has boon productive of some economy, and has also conduced to 
greaiter efliciency, the number of escapes having shown a notable and steady 
decline. In 1881 it was 37, in 1885 14, and in 1886 17. At one time there 
were symptoms of a want of proper discipline amongst the warders, and 
ditliculty was experienced in finding recruits; but in 1885-8C a special allowance 
was sanctioned for warders in unpopular districts, and since then there has 
been a decided improvement in the guards, and the recruiting dilRculty has 
disappeared. The best results continue to bo obtained from the employment 
of convict-warders and overseers. 

The omploymciit of the prisoners was almost exclusively intramural, and 
as the larger jail buildings were one by one completed, a greater jiroportion of 
the prisoners was omjiloyed on manufactures. The weakly phj’^sical condition 
of the convict population renders it impossible to apply to them merely punitive 
forms of penal labour, and the steady decrease in the average nural^er of 
convicts of late years has shown that the present system is sufficiently deterrent. 

The conduct of the prisoners in jail was generally satisfactory, though 
the number of pi'tty otroncos against dis(ffplino fluctuated considerably. The 
number of these olfenccs, however, depends greatly on tho oiiportunities existing • 
for committing them ; and these opportunities vary largely with tho work upon 
which the convicts are employed. For instance, tho total number of these 
otfences decreased from 56,561 in 1884 to 40,373 in 1886, because one large 
jail was only working half-time owing to depression in the jute trade, and 
because, elsewhere, there were stoppages of building work in which free 
artismis, possessing tobacco and other forbidden articles, had been cominm 
into contact with tho prisoners. There has been a steady diminution in the 
severer forms of puniidiment for jail offences. Sentences of flogging have 
decreased from 914 in 1881 to 396 in 1886, and reduced diet as a punishment 
w'us used in 1,403 cases against 11,669 in 1881, such punishment being inflicted 
only for the more serious offences. 

The average death-rate during the past 22 years has been about 60 per 
thousand, and it is satisfactory to bo able to record that (with the exception of 
the year 1882) this figure has never been approached during the period under 
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review. In 1886 the doath'rato was only 37*2, tlie lowest on record. Tliis 
improvement is duej in some measure, to the absence of sevcro epidemics, but 
also to the g^reat improvements in jail building^Sf and to sanitary arrangements 
carried out during the past ten years. Many of the prisons are now ptilatial 
residences compared with the mud huts which previously existed. One cause! 
of the still too high death-rate is the bad health of many prisoners on their 
admission. So bad has it been, that many of them were never really subji'ctod 
to prison discipline at all. No expense has been grudged for the provision of 
good accommodation, food, clothing, and medicines ; and it is to the care and 
intelligence of the Superintendents that Government now looks to keep tho 
death-rate down to tho low rate recorded for lust year. 

In the early part of tho period under review the Government of India 
prohibited the introduction of steam machinery into any jail, and directed 
that no European machinery driven by ap))lication of convict-labour should bo 
introduced into any jail where it did not already exist. The Govcrninent of 
Bengal rot[ueatcd a reconsideration of tliis decision, and tho orders were subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

The daily average population of the jails has shown a steady decrease 
since 187G, except in 188d, when it rose slightly from 15,101 to 15,177. In 
1870 the number was as high as 20,227, and in 1880 it fell to 14,805*00, 
tho lowest tigure yet recorded. This gradual decrease is attributable to tho 
prompter administration of the criminal laws and to tho more oflicient 
preventive action of the police. 

There have generally been about a hundred boys in confinement in tho 
AHpur Reformatory School. 'Pho success of this institution and tho want of 
accommodation led to the further development of the system, and in September 
1882 tho Lieutenant-Go venior sanctioned the opening of another reformatory 
at Ilazdribdgh. In both institutions tho discipline and health of tho inmates 
have been good ; and, with very few exceptions, tho youths released on tho 
expiry of their terms of confinement have taken to honest work, and have 
been reported to bo doing well. The idea of having a training ship for Muham- 
madan juvenile offenders has been under consideration, but is not yet fully 
matured. 

With regard to the financial aspects of tho subject, in the case of jails the 
provincial financial contract has worked most unfavourably for the Local Govern- 
ment. On the receipt side tho contract estimate was taken at 7 Idkhs, which 
was almost wholly composed of tho sale-proceeds of jail manufactures. 
Under this head the estimate was realised, except in 1883-84, when the orders 
of tho Government of India restricting jail manufactures reduced the receipts 
to Rs. 6,47,000. Tho unfavourable state of tho jute industry during the period 
under review accounts for a decreased earning of nearly half a Idkh of rupees a 
year in the Alfpur Jail. The total receipts from jails in each year have been > 
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It u impoBaible to compare the expenditure under this head with the 
contract grant oi \SS2) which lumped together Law and Justice and Jails at 
Ka. although it is certain that tho expenditure has considerably 

exceeded the amount expected. 

The actual expenditure has been — 
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The refurtns nieiitioncd in tho earlier part of this section could not have 
been curried out without expoiidituro, nnd are mainly responsible for tho 
iiiereuse. They include the reorganisation and complete equipment of the 
personnel of tho superior staff, the development of the cctitral jails at Dacca 
and Midnapur, the establishment of a district jail at Khulnd, tho introduction 
of warder guards in place f»f police, the establishment of a now Juvenile 
Kidorinutory at Ifazdrfhdgh, and tho largo expansion of tho one at Alfpur. 
^riiese meusures have cost nearly 1^ hlkhs per annum. Tho rise in tho price of 
food has alst) increased tho cost of dieting prisoners liy an equal sum, though the 
jail population has been steadily diminishing in numbers. 

CRIMINAL AND CIVIL JUSTICE. 

Very few changes occiirrod in tho administration of criminal justice. 

Tho number and powers of tiro courts wore practically unaltered. There 
was n steady incrouso in tho number of appeals; for instance, those made to 
tho Courts of Session increased from G,llo in 1882 to 0,067 in 1885, and 
tliis increase was not jnstiiicd by tho result of tho appeals, for while in 1882 the 
original orders were modified or reversed in 38 per rent, of tho cases, in 
1885 the same result followed in only 28 per cent. In regard to trials by 
jury, complaints were annually made as to numerous failures of jiistico owing 
to tho unwillingness of juries to convict. In 1885, out of a total of 348 
trials of this nature, there were as many as CG in which the judge wholly or 
partially disjigroed with the jury. 

llotwoen 1878 and 1883 tho number of persons judicially flogged decreased 
from 4,731) to l,2Gl. In the following two years, however, tho numbers some- 
what increost’il, owing to large inereasos in petty oflencos against projierty, 
occurring in consequence of the high price of food-grain. This form of punish- 
ment is regarded as degrading by tho mass of tho people, and frequent recourse 
to it is not supported by public opinion in this country. It is satisfactory to 
find that full eflect has boon given to the injunctions of Govommont that 
this form of punishment should be reserved for a particular class of cases and 
bo sparingly used. 

With regard to civil justice, in the year 1881-82, owing to the long-recog- 
nised necessity for special measures to facilitate the disposal of appeals before 
tho High Court, a scheme for the constitution of appellate benches in the 
interior was submitted by Sir Ashley Eden for the approval of tho Secretary 
of State. Tho scheme proposed to establish four benches at Patnd, BardwAn, 



Dacca, and tho 24>Par||^n£s, each consisting of a covenanted officer and a 
member of the Subordinate Judicial Service. It was hoped that by this means 
the appellate work of the High Court would bo materially reduced. The 
Hou’ble Judges of the High Court, however, were never very favourable to the 
arrangement ; and when the matter came up for disposal. Sir Kivers Thompson 
considered that the financial circumstances under which his predecessor had 
been able to promise his support to tho scheme obtained no longer. No 
provision had been made in the provincial contract for the largo outlay involved, 
and it certainly could not bo borne by the provincial revenues in their present 
condition. Beyond this it seemed to the Lieutonant*Govcrnor that a much 
simpler expedient by which tho already existing judicial agency at the principal 
stations could be used to constitute appellate benches would meet all tho 
necessities of the case. Since then no orders have been passed by the Govern* 
nicnt of India. 

Tho arrears before the High Court continued to show a steady increase up 
to the end of 188J<. At tho end of the following year, however, they showed 
a largo diminution owing to a temporary increase of three in tho number of 
the High Court Judges, appointed on account of the accumulation of arrears. 

In the Calcutta Small Cause Court there was a great decrease in the number 
of suits instituted in 1883, which was tho first year throughout which tho 
Frcsidcn<;y Small Cause Court Act, XV of 18S2, was in force. In the 
following year there was a considerable rise in the number of institutions, 
which was ascribed partly to tlio now 2>**oceduro having become more i>upular, 
and ])art1y to tho fact that creditors hud now enhanced security fur their loans 
on being able to attach and sell tiled huts. 

During tho year 1880-81 the question of improving tho training of oflicers 
of the Covenanted Civil Service who elected the judicial braiudi of tho service 
was under the consideration of Sir Ashley Kden, and a tentative scliumo was 
proposed by him and sanctioned in the following year by tho Govtirnmont <»f 
India, which would, it was hoped, remove the defects of tho system under 
which oflicers were culled on to })erfonn tho important duties of a District 
Judge without any experience m the administration of civil justice, and with 
no experience of criminal justice beyond that afforded by tho work of a Joint- 
Magistrate. In furtherance of this scheme, in 1881-82 several Covenanted 
Civilians, whoso duties had hitherto boon confined to executive and criminal 
judicial work, were invested with powers as Civil Judges, according to the 
length of their service: some with the functions of a Subordinate Judge, and 
others with those of a Munsif. Tho scheme was on its trial during tho two 
following years with very little success. It was an attempt to obtain from 
oflicers already overburdened with their own duties work of a new and 
technical character. It was found to have •occasioned a greater amount of 
inconvenience than was at all commensurate with the advantages to bo expected 
from it. At length in 1883-84 it was pronounced a failure by the High Court, 
and its abandonment recommended. 

Special inquiries were made in 1883 as to the feasibility of extending the 
jury system in districts other than those seven in which it now obtains. Judged 
by the comments of the vernacular press, the subject had a special interest for 
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natives. Everywhere the suggestion was opposed by the local Judges, on the 
ground chiefly that there was not a sufBcient number of educated Natives in 
the districts to form a (qualified jury list. Tho High Court Judges also wore 
opposed to the measure. 

Turning to tho financial aspect of tho administration of justice, the 
I*k’ovincial financial contract of 1882, as in tho case of jails, has worked 
unfavourably for tho Local Government under tho head of Law and Justice 
(proper). On tho receipt side the contract estimate was taken at 9 hlkhs, 
including an item of 8 lakhs under tho sub-head of general fines, fees, 
and forfeitures. I’ho receipts from fees and fines, however, have never come 
up to tho estimate, and tho total receipts under Law and Justice (proper) 
have boon only— • 


1882-83 


• mm 

• aa 

Rs. 

... 8,23,000 

1883-84 

■ • • 

• •• 

• • ■ 

... 7,64,000 

1884-85 

• • • 

m • • 


... 7,55,000 

1885-86 

• • ■ 

mm m 

• • • 

... 7,55,000 

Etttlmatud for 1886-87 

• • 

• ■ • 

... 7,65,000 


Tho diminished receipts from judicial fines aro in themselves a not unsatis- 
factory symptom, but their eiloct on tho provincial revenues is none tho less 
unfortunate. 

With regard to expenditure under this head, it is, as explained under 
the head of Jails, impossible to compare it with tho contract grant of 1882 ; 
but tho fact that tho expendituro under these two heads in 1885-86 was 
Its. 06,28,000, against a contract estimate of Its. 88,33,000, will be an indica- 
tion as to tho degree to which tho Law and Justice (proper) share of tho 
contract grant has been oxcoedod. Tho actual expenditure under this head 
during tlio f|uin({ueiinial period has been— 


1882.R.3 


• •• 


Rs. 

... 76,13,000 

1883-84 

■ ■ • 

• • ■ 

• • ■ 

... 76,21,000 

1884-85 

• •• 

••• 

• • • 

... 77,20,000 

1885-86 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

... 79,38,000 

Estiinntcd for 1886-87 


• • ■ 

... 77,87,000 


Tho greatest increase in expendituro occurred in meeting tho constant 
demands for additional facilities for obtaining justice, and for improvements 
in tho judicial machinery; and though the scanty resources at Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s disposal have rendered it impossible hitherto to find more than 
5 hlkhs a year for this object, it seems certain that before long either measures 
must bo taken to reform the constitution of our courts in the interior, or much 
more liberal assignments will have to bo provided. During the past five years 
tho pay of tho Subordinate Judicial Service has been improved at a cost of 
about 1^ hikhs a year. Seven Subordinate Judges and 12 Munsiffs have been 
added to tho permanent staff, while numerous temporary officers have been 
appointed. Throe Additional Judges have been temporarily appointed to clear 
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off arrears in the High Court. In the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion it is not 
so much the increase in litigation which leads to theso constantly recurring 
demands as the imperfect constitution and working of our local courts, the 
time wasted by their protracted proceedings, and our interminable appellate 
system. 


REGISTRATION. 

The popularity of the Registration Department has steadily grown. This 
is no doubt partly duo to improved administration, and to the continuous 
introduction of rural in place of official agency ; but the great increase in the 
number of registrations which are not compulsory but optional, is a proof that 
the benefits of registration are becoming more widely undcratood. In 1882-83 
the total number of registrations was 555,141, while in 1885-86 it was 723,901. 
In tho latter year optional registrations were 40*67 per cent, of tho whole 
number *, and, compared with the figiuros for tho preceding year, rose by 7*72 
per cent. It is expected that for the year 1880-87 there will bo found to have 
been a decrease in the total number of registrations. This has been caused 
by tho good crops of the year, as tho people are not compelled to borifiw money 
or to sell or mortgage property, to anything like the same extent as that to which 
they are compelled in a bad year. Still it is expected that there will bo found 
to have been a proportionate increase in optional registrations as compared with 
compulsory ones. It is anticipated that in tho year 1887-88, when tho Tenancy 
Act will have become bettor known, there will bo more registrations than in 
any previous year. There has been throughout tho whole period a remarkable 
excess in tho number of counterparts over the number of leases registered. In 
1885-86 tho proportion of tho latter to tho former was only about 25 per cent. 
This is accounted for by tho fact that tho raiyat has to i)ay tho cost of 
both documents, by tho unwillingness of tho zamindsirs to bind themselves in 
writing, their unwillingness to attend at registration offices, and their wish to 
prevent the raiyat from using tho lease as a valuable security for tho purj )080 of 
raising money. It is satisfactory to note that tho figures for tho period referring 
to tho transfers of immovable property show that tho agricultural classes are not 
parting with their interests in the soil, and that mahAjaii and money-lending 
purchasers arc not so numerous as is sometimes alleged. 

The registrations of Muhammadan marriages have steadily declined in 
number since 1878-79, when the number was 10,637. In 1885-80 it was only 
7,524. A committee of Muhammadan gentlemen appointed to revise the earlier 
rules and procedure submitted a report in January 1884, and their proposals 
were accepted. A permanent committee, similarly constituted, was established 
in Calcutta to supervise tho working of tho now arrangements, and to deal with 
matters connected with the nominations to tho appointment of Kdzf and 
marriage registrar. Act XII of 1880 for the aiTpointmont of Kjlzfs was extended 
to the fourteen districts in which Act I of 1876 was then in force, and the 
offices of Kdzf and marriage registrar were united. These changes, although 
accompanied by relief in tho price and form of registers, have not, it is to bo 
regretted, led to any greater appreciation of tho Act than in former years. As 
long as the Muhammadan community differ among themselves as to tho 
possibility of making the law compulsory, it is to be feared that tho present 
Act will remain comparatively without any practical effect. 
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Tlio following figure* compare the net revenue in each year with the 
contract estimate : — 



Contract c.'itiinato. 

1 

1882-83. 

1 

1 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1 1886-86. 

1886-87 

. (estimated). 


Its. 

lU. 1 

Us 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

lloceipta 

9 , 92,000 

10 , 40,000 

9 , 82,000 

10 , 82,000 

11 , 10,000 

1 

12 , 10,000 

turo ... 

i 

0 , 09,000 

i 

1 6 , 28,000 

* 5 , 58,000 

6 , 04.000 

6 , 00,000 

6 , 38,000 

Nut rev- 
enue 

3 , 8 a ,000 

I 4 , 12,000 

‘ 1 
i 

4 , 24,000 

4 , 88,000 

5 , 10 , 00 u 

6 , 72,000 

IVoviucIal 

Hharo 

1 , 91,000 

2 , 00,000 

2 , 12,000 

1 

2 , 44,000 

2 , 55,000 

2 , 86,000 


From 18 m;J- 84 rovcuuo record-room receipts and cimrges were transferred 
from tlio head of Registration to that of Land Jtevenue. These averaged 
about Us. 8o,000 ami Rs. 70,000 a year respectively, so that the not revenue 
under the head of Registration has really been about Rs. 15,000 a year more 
since 1888-84 tlian appearsa b<m*. Allowing for this, it will be seen that the 
net revenue from this source has increased in five yeai-s from Rs. 3,88,000 to 
Rs. 5,87,000, or by over 53 per cent., while the profit of the provincial 
Govornmont has amounted to Rs. 3,08,000 during the whole period of the 
contract. 

municipal administration and local self- 

government. 

The third general election of Commissioners for the Corporation of Calcutta 
was hold in September 1882 under the Calcutta Municipal Act IV (B.C.) of 
1870. A marked increase of public interest was diplayed on this occasion, 
and the contest for seats in several of the wards was remarkably keen. The 
gross number of votes recorded was greater by upwards of 80 per cent, than 
the number recorded at the last election, held in 1870, and it now became 
clear that the substantial powers that were wielded by the Commissioners, and 
the responsibility under which they had been placed had invested the office 
with a dignity and importance which were much coveted by the intelligent 
classes of the Native community. The election also elicited another very 
important and satisfactory fact. Of the 48 Commissioners who hold office prior 
to iSeptember 1882, 22 were re-elected and 26 were cither not candidates 
or wore rejected by the constituencies; and it appeared that while of the 
fonner all but four were conspicuous for their industry and attention to municipal 
work, as judged by the number 'of meetings attended, only fomr of the latter 
seemed to have given any considerable portion of their time to their duties 
ns Commissioners. These facts indicated that the conduct of the members of 
the Corporation was keenly scrutinised by the rate-payers who had votes. The 
fourth general election took place on the 15th December 1885. The number of 
voters was less than in 1882, owing to the more rigid scrutiny exercised in 
examining claims for registration as voters ; but in other respects the circum- 
stances of this election were very similar to those of the previous one. 
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Much public criticism was directed to the sanitary condition of Calcutta daring 
the period under review. An important memorial on the subject, numerously 
and influentially signed, was presented to the Lieutenant-Covernur in January 
1883. Sub8e<|uently, in July 1884, another memorial, signed by a hu*ge 
number of residents, was presented, praying that a Commission might be 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of the town. 'I'he Commiso 
sioners having rejected a proposal made thereon by the local Government 
inviting their co-operation in such an inquiry, the Lieutenant>Governor 
appointed a Commission under the Act, consisting of the Sanitary Couiinis- 
sioiier, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Heverluy, and Air. Cotton, the noniineu of 
the Commissioners. The Commission after detailed in<|uirios submitted an 
exhaustive and valuable report, with their recommendations for various 
improvements. Action has been taken on many of their suggestions, but the 
full adoption of all these recommendations depends upon amendments of the 
law 'which are now before the Legislative Council. 

In 188!2-83 the negociations between the Corporation and the Suburlwn 
Municipality regarding the extension of the water-supply were brought to u 
conclusion, and the engines for tho now works, as well as the 1 8-inch iron 
main by which tho water was to be brought to tho town, were ordered from 
Kngland. 'I'lio main was laid and opened by the Lieutenant-Gov'ornor in 
Alaruh 188G, but tho suburbs wore unable to raise funds for the works recpiired 
to distribute the water within that municipality, and tho at'tual extension of 
tho water-works s^'stem will probably have to wait till the town and suburbs 
are united for municipal purposes. 

In 1880-80 tho income of tho municipality was Us. 27,78,000, and the 
expenditure Us. 29,68,000. Tho total loan liability was Us. 1,00, 42,000. 

During the last five years, and even from an earlier j)eriod, complaints 
were frequently made as to tho insanitary condition of tho suburbs immediately 
surrounding the town of Calcutta ; and it was strongly urged tliat to effect 
any improvement in the former they should bo united with tho town under 
one system of municipal government. Indeed, the necessity of tho measure 
was recognised so long ago as 1864, both by tho late Justices of tho Peace 
for tho l^own of Calcutta and by the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Accordingly Sir Rivers Thompson, in a Uesolution dated tho 20th Juno 1885, 
appointed a Committee, under tho presidency of tho Iloii’blo II. J. Jteynolds, 
C.S., C.B.I., to jneparo a scheme for the amalgamation of tho urban portions of 
tho suburbs with tho town. 

In the meantime tlie Government of India, in a letter dated tho 31st 
August 1885, entirely supported tho Lieutenant-Govorntir in his action towards 
the Calcutta Corporation, laying do^wn distinctly that no question of remission 
of municipal taxation could possibly arise until it was shown that all important 
sanitary improvements are adequately provided for, and that income should 
be maintained at the maximum until the town is properly cleansed, drained, 
and watered. Tho Secretary of State fully supported the authorities in India, 
and tho Army Sanitary Commissioners recorded a memorandum in which 
they pointed out that nowhere could the plea of local self-government be set 
up as any excuse whatever for averting public interference, and advocated a 
more liberal expenditure on sanitary work. They also expressed their approval 
of the prospect of the greater part of the vast population of the city and 

c 3 
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salmrbs being placed under one consolidated administration at no distant date. 
The two areaS| thejr wrote, are so connected that even now it is scarcdy 
possible to ascertain what the death-rato of either area amounts to; and even 
if Municipal Calcutta were entirely freed from localising causes of epidemics, 
it would by no means follow that the public health would be safe from disease 
causes left to develop epidemics in the immediate vicinity of the improved area. 


The Committee submitted their report on the 10th December 1885. They 


Population. 

1. Kntally 

2. Ilaiiiapilkar ... 

3. BalljKafij 

... 

4. Bhaw&nipar ... 

5. Alipur ... Vi.rm 

n. IkUlpur ... 

7. WatManj and 

(ianli-ii Roach ... 


TuUl ... 


recommended the inclusion of the seven suburban 
wards named in the margin within the limits of 
the Metropolitan municipality, and stated that, to 
give cfiTcct to their scheme, the existing municipal 
law [Act IV (B.C.) of 1S7C3 under which the 
affairs of the town were regulated should be 
altered. Accordingly a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to tho Municipal affairs of 
tho Town and Suburbs of Calcutta was introduced 


in the Bengal Logi.sintivo Council on the 10th Aj)ril 188C. It was allowed to 
remain before tho jmblic until tho Legislature met again on the i27th November 
lust, wlicui, with soino remarks from tho President and Member in charge, it was 
referred to n Select Committee. Brielly, its provisions as they then stood are 
as follows: — 


Tho new Corporation will consist of 75 members, of whom 25 will be 
appointed by tlu5 local Government and 50 elected by male persons resident 
within tho limits of the Corporati«)n, who shall have attained the ago of 21 
years, who wore owners or occupiers of property valued at not loss than 
Rs. 300 per niinum, or who paid a liccnsc-tax on professions, trades, or 
callings of not loss than Rs. 25 per annum, or who paid a tux of Rs. 24 a year 
on account of carriages and horses, or who wero Fellows or graduates of the 
University of Calcutta. Tho Bill contains certain new provisions regarding 
tho inannor in which tho members of a joint family, or a partnership or 
linn, shall oxoreiso their right of voting. It gives a maximum of six votes 
to joint owners of a property valued at Rs. 1,800 or upwards per annum. 
A person (pialliied to vote is held to bo qualified to bo elected a Commis- 
sioner. Fur purpose of tho election of Commissioners, tho town is divided 
into 25 wards, and each ward is to elect two Commissioners. Votes at all 
elections shall bo given personally at tho polling stations. It is proposed to 
recognise by law tho existence of tho Town Council. It will consist of 15 
members, of wliom 10 are to bo elected by tho elected Commissioners of the 
25 wards, united into iivo groups according to the contiguity of their situation. 
Tho remaining tivo members are to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
from among the appointed Commissioners. Tho Bill also proposes to give a 
fee of Rs. 20 to each momber of ,tho Town Council for each attendance at 
a meeting of tho Council. These are tho principal provisions of tho Bill. 
There are other minor amoudments made iu the existing law, but they aro 
too many to bo enumerated here. Tho only new taxes which it is proposed 
to levy are a conservancy rate not exceeding three per centum on tho annual 
value of holdings, and a storage fee of four annas upon every case of petroleum 
brought within tho limits of Calcutta for storage or consumption wi^in those 
limits. Tho Bill abolishes tho polico*rato in both the town and suburbs, 
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unounting in the ease of the former to about Rs. 0,83,000 a year, and of the 
latter to about Rs. 37,000. It is proposed to levy the conservaiu^ rate with 
tho same maximum as the police>rate, and from the same class of rato*payers ; 
and it is intended that the town shall contribute tho sum so levied towarcU tho 
improvement of the suburbs. The main results, therefore, will be that the 
available resources of the town will bo neither increased nor dimin is hed by the 
arrangement ; the suburbs will bo assisted to tho extent of throe hlkhs, but will 
have to pay themselves also more than they pay at present in taxation ; and 
Government will assume the responsibility of over three Mkhs a year, thau 
which no better evidence of their interest in the scheme could bo supplied. 
Mr. Reynolds's Committee calculated that tho Municipal revenue of the new 
Calcutta will be about 34 Idkhs of rupees ; whereas in tho present town the 
annual income is about 28 hlkhs, exclusive of the police-rate. Tho present 
town consists of about six square miles : the new metropolis will cover about 
18^ square miles. The population of tho town now within tho jurisdiction 
of tho Corporation amounts to about 400,000 ; tho additional number to bo 
included will bo about 182,000. Tho total result will not make Calcutta ns 
large or as populous as the Bombay Municipality, which contains about 22 
8([uarc miles and 800,000 inhabitants. Gcuonilly it may be said that while 
the Bill recognises tho full freedom of tho (.Commissioners in tho conduct of 
the affairs of tho Municipality, it reserves completely tho right of interference 
on tho part of Government, where circumstances demand intervention; that 
though the area of the Municipality is extended, the number of Commissioners 
should not bo increased; that tho constitution of a Town Council should bo 
clearly deiined, and that measures should bo taken for n fair representation of 
every section of tho community. 

Tho Bengal Municipal Act ITI (B.C.) of 1884, which came into operation 
on the 31st August 1884, was in force in 133 municipalities in these l*rovincc8 
during tho year 388.^-80. This Act has already been dealt with under tho 
head of Legislation. It is satisfactory to record that, its working lias on tho 
whole been satisfactoiy, and that the elected Commissi oners generally took 
much interest in tho affairs of their respective municipalities. During tho 
yoarl8So-8G the total income of tho municipalities amounted to lls. 3G,33,000, 
and tho expenditure to Us. 27,3G,000. The disposal of tho whole of this large 
sum of money was entrusted to Local Committees, in all of which tho elected 
element was largely preponderant. 

Tho Bengal Local Self-Government Act, III (B.C.) of 188o, which has been 
already dealt with under the head of Legislation, camo into force in tho IG 
districts mentioned in schedule 111 of tho Act on the 1st October 1886. Rules 
under the various clauses of section 138 of the Act — a work involving the 
careful consideration of innumerable details — have been passed, and District and 
Local Boards have been constituted. Funds have been placed to the credit of 
District Boards by the transfer of the balances of the District Road Commit- 
tees under tho Cess Act on 1st October 1886. The District Boards have also 
been vested with tho powers of the Magistrate under Chapters I to IV of tho 
Cattle Trespass Act, I of 1871. Elections for the Local and District Boards 
have been held, witli a fair general measure of success, and it is hoped that 
the reports of future years will show that the people of Bengal have used 
rightly, and have appreciated the responsibilities of local self-government, now 
entrusted to their charge. 

c 4 
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PORT TRUST OF OALOUTTA. 

During tho period under review the work done by the Port Coniniis- 
sioncrs contitmi^d to maintain its high character, and efliciently j>rovided for 
tiio requirements of the mercantile public. Much activity was shown in all 
the minor dcpurtments under th(;ir (‘ontrol, and valuable work has been done 
in fuc:ilituting the navigation of the river and the port approaches, and in 
removing difliculties in the way of the sea-going trade of the capital. In 
the sanction of (Government was accorded to the construction of a 
wharf on the Howrah fon*shore road, and of n line of railway between Slu'di- 
marundthe UTininusat Howrah, and the work was completed in 1885-80. 

The f[unstion of affording increased facilities to the trade of Calcutta 
is one which has been under the consideration of (fOvernment from time to 
time since so long back as the year 1880. In that year a project for 
constructing docks at Diamond Harbour was brought before CGovcrnmcnt 
by Captain lloileau. In the years 1814 to 184G the subject vras again brought 
prominently forward, and a Committee appointed under the presidency of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes, R.K., recoinmoiided in May 1840 tlio construction 
of wet-docks at Kidderpur in preference to the Diamond Harbour scheme, 
'riio questi«»n was revived again in 1847, and Mr. P. W. Simms, (MO., 
Director of the Railway Department, examined very fully the proposals 
of a “Calcutta and Diamond Harbour Dock and Railway Company.” 
Ho came to the conclusion us between Diamond Harbour and Kidderpur, 
that one situ possessed no groat advantage over the other. Lord Dalhousie, 
however, in a minute dated the 2oth April 1858, emphatically condemned 
the Diamond Harbour project. Various schemes for the construction of 
wet-docks in tlie suburbs of Calcutta, \dx. at Howrah, at the Dotanicnl 
Hardens, at Chitpur, at Sealdah, at Kidderpur, and at Akrn, were at 
diflerent times submitted to Govcriiineiit, but the sites on the Howrah 
side of the river were condemued as inconvenient for business, and the 
Akra site as distant and of doubtfid accessibility. The advantages of 
the sites at Kidderpur and Chitpur were almost equal, but no action appears 
to have been taken at the time in the matter, as it was considered that the 
eonstruotion of jetties w'ould probably meet the necessities of the port us 
they then stood. In 1881 proposals wore again submitted for the construc- 
tion of ilocks ut Diamond Harbour, and a strong Committee was npj)ointed in 
the month of Decmnber of that year to report on the scheme. In the report 
the majority of tho niemhei*s were in favour of it, but the merchants in a body 
op))oscd it on tho ground of the increased expense which double e.stabIishQ)ents 
and otlices at Calcutta and Diamond Harbour would entail. Apart from this 
there were serious objections to this site on account of its exjmsure to 
cyclonic waves, and tho difficulty of taking large vessels into docks on what 
would be for some months of the year a lee shore. It was at this stage that 
the questiou came before Sir Rivers Thompson, and by him a Gcncnil 
Committco comprising several mercantile members was again appointed in 
1883 with tlio object of instituting inquiries as to tho measures possible for 
extending tho present accommodation of the port, and the cost at which 
this could be provided. After a most thorough inquiry the Committee reported 
tliat 21 jetties might be provided on the Calcutta side of the river in 
positions where they could bo erected without causing public inconvenience, 
and 20 on tho Howrah side betwetu the Botanical Gardens and the lower 
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Ijoundaiy of the port. But they estimated that the same amount of necommodatioii 
could be provided in a wet-dock at not much preater cost, and tiny pointed 
out that vessels lyinjf at jetties would have neither the security nor tho 
convenience afforded by a well-arranjrod wet-dock. They considered 
it also most undosirnblo to divide tho accommodation, and to place half on the 
Calcutta and half on tho Ilowrah side. Jetties, though they might cost loss 
in tho first instance than docks, would cost more to maintain. The Committee 
thoreforo thought tho construction of wet-dooks was the best and tl>o most 
economical t>f all measures for affording tho increased accomraodution 
required for the commerce of Calcutta. 'I'hcy also considered tho Kiddorpur 
site to bo tho moat suitable for tho purpose. After further inquiries 
conducted by selected medical oflieers as to tho sanitary conditions of 
tho proposal, tho schenio, wlih^li was stroiisrly supported by the Lioutonant- 
Governor, received the sanction of the Govcriuncnt of India and of tho 
Secretary of State. It consists of an outer dock and an inner one with 
entrance to tho I'ivcr through a tidal basin. From tho tidal basin, which 
w'ill occupy an area of 9^ acres, tt> tho river, there will Im' two entrances, 
80 and GO feet wide; tho OO-fect cnti-anco being a lock loO feet long, but 
with intermediate gates to take in vessels of less than 800 feet length and 
light draught. The tidal basin will coiinnunicato Avitli tin* outer dt)ck, which 
will bo 2,080 feet long and 000 feet broad, with 0,o.>() lineal feet of »|iuiy 
space, Huflicient for the accomnnnlation of 11 vessi'Is. Tho inner do(?k will be 
1,700 feet long and 000 feet broad, with a quay spaetj of 10,080 lineal 
feet sufiicieiit for 20 steamers and sailing vessels at tlio same time. In 
this dock a frontage of 2,200 feet will bo sot apart for tho discliargo of salt 
ships, and here large warehouses, specially designed for salt, will bo ))rovidod 
capable of accommodating 60,000 mauiids of increbandisc, with anq)lo room 
for extension. Accommodation will also bo provi<Iod in ibo docks for tho 
coal trade and ballast ships, a quay spaco of 1,600 f('et being approj^riated 
for tho purpose. Tho remainder of tho quay 8j>ace in tho inner dock will bo 
arranged f»)r export, with a largo shod at ojioh berth for tho collection of carg«). 
The supply of water for tho docks will bo drawn from Tolly’s Nullah, which 
will bo provided with lo(;ks, and improved as well as oxtonded by Govcrnnnuit 
so as tt) bring tho boat traflic of the I’rovinco through tho canal system into 
direct communication with the docks. To conntict Tolly’s Nullah with the 
docks a canal will bo cut, tho entrance to which will bo provided by a lock 300 
foot long and 40 foot wide, Tho docks will bo connected with tho jetties and 
inland vessels’ wharves by an extension of the river bunk railway from 0hdndp41 
Glidt to Kiddorpur, and with tho Soaldali terminus by a direct lino of railway. 
Tho cost of tho scheme will bo 300 Idkhs of rupees, to be raised by loans by 
the Port Commissioners on tho guarantee of tho Secretary of State. 
Tho works have been taken in baud, and it is believed that tboy will be 
completed before March 1889. 

In September 1882, in consequence of the growing importance of the 
petroleum trade of the port of Calcutta, tho leading firms of tho town interested 
in it petitioned Government for tho provision at Matiaburj of suitable accom- 
modation for landing and storing petroleum. This arrangement after some 
inquiry was accepted as a temporary measure until tho question of the further 
extension of port accommodation generally was settled. It was hold by 
Government that the scheme, which was then under consideration, for improv- 
ing the port accommodation by constructing docks or jetties at or near Garden 
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Reach nii^lit interfere with the permanent selection of Matiabnrj as a petro- 
leum dofw>t, and that the dep6t should be placed at Diamond Harbour. The 
imanimous adoption of the Kidderpur Dock scheme eventually enabled the 
i*ort Coinini.ssionerri of Calcutta to take up the subject, and a special Committee 
appointed by them for the conHideration of the question came to the conclusion 
that there were serious objections to makinfj' Diamond Harbour the landing 
place for petroleum, and recommended that Port Canning should be selected 
for the purpose. In this view the Bengal Chamber of Commerce concurred. 
Their objection to Diamond Harbour as a landing place was based on the 
risk and expense of landing the oil by boats and the double handling of the 
cases which it would have involved. Somewhat similar objections existed to 
Port Canning, and finally it was suggested that Jfudge-Budgo should bo made 
tho depot. This proposal found general acceptance, and the Commissioners 
having adopted the report of tho Committee, approved tho plan and estimates, 
which they submitted for tho sanction of Govomment in accordance with tho 
provisions of section 3;j of Act V (B.C.) of 1870. These were sanctioned in 
December ISH li ; and the work, whifdi was for some time Kto])pcd for want »)f 
funds, was completed in July 1886, and the wharf declared o^nni for traflic on 
the 10th i<lem. Tho southern limit of tho port of Calcutta has been extended 
to below Budge-Budge in order to bring tho wharf under the legal control of 
tho Coinmissionors, and to enable them to conqud vessels carrying jK'trolcum to 
stop and discharge tiu'ir (^ui'goes at the now wharf. By this arrangement the 
danger to tho shipping in tho port proper, which was brought prominently to 
notice in 1883-84 by tho conflagration in port of tho ship Aurora, laden with 
korosine oil, will be in a groat measure obviated. It remains for consideration 
whether tho Port Cointnissioners’ lino of railway, which goes as fur as Akra, 
should not bo extended to Bitdgo-Budgo for tho convenience of tho trade and 
tho greater security of tho port. 


MANUFACTURES AND MINES. 


The following is tho outturn of indigo, so for as is known, since 1881-82. 
Figures of 188G-87 are not yet forthcoming ; — 


Mils. 


1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

l88«'t-80 (estimated) 


... 1,50,000 
... 1,59,000 
... 1,67,000 

... 1,09,000 

... 1,30,000 


Tho Laloutcnant-Govcrnor has, during tho period of his administration, 
given much attention to tho iinportaut subject of indigo cultivation in Bchar. 
.It has boon his object to promote tho permanent interests of this most valuable 
industry by removing tho abuses to which it may bo liable. In this he has 
been ably supported by tho responsible officers of Behar, as well as by tho Behar 
Indigo Planters’ Association ; and it is with much pleasure that Sir Rivers 
Thompson has recognised tho success which has attended their efforts, and 
tho satisfactory relations which have been established between planters and 
cultivators. It is understood that the cultivation of indigo now rests on 
u sound commercial basis, and is advantageous to all parties. 
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The following is the outturn of tea in the Lower Provinces 'since 1883*83 • 


1882 

1883 

1881 

1885 

1880 (oslimated) 


lbs. 

... 11,171,000 

... 10.703.000 

... 11,7*10,000 

... 14,050,(H)0 

... 1-1,331,000 


With the exception of the year 1883, there hns been a steady increase of 
the outturn of tea in these Provinces. In 1883 the short crop, which was duo 
to the unevoTily distributed rainfall of the year and to the prcvalcntu> of blight 
und red spider, was in part counterbalanced by higher priced induced by a short 
crop in China and by apprehensions of a Frun(‘O*0hinese war. 


A few experiments have been made in the Chutid Nagpur Division in 
coffee-planting, but the results have been disappointing. 

The Government cinchona plantations and factory have continued in a 
satisfactory condition during the period under report, llesides yielding a 
handsome profit, these institutions ai'o instrumental in causing a great saving 
to Government medical institutions through the substitution of febrifuge for 
quinine. The outturn of the factory has diminished of lute owing to the low 
price at which quinine is now obtainable in the market, and also to tho 
presence in tho dcp6ts of a largo quantity of London-made febrifuge sent out 
for sale under instructions from the Secretary of State. 


The manufacture of silk continues to decline owing to lower prices and to 
tho inferior quality of tho cocoons. Measures are to be taken in hand in 
connection with a recent conference in Calcutta to improve tho quality. 
Tassar silk is an exception to the general rule, and there is now a steady demand 
in Europe for cloth manufactured from this class of cocoons. 

Tho lac trade has been more or less depressed during tho period under 
review. In 1883-84 there was a short supply of stick-lac, and in tho following 
year, though there was a larger production, the prices were unreniuncrativo. 

Tho manufacture of cotton cloth has boon showing a steady decline, owing 
to the competition of European piece-goods and to the successful rivalry of tho 
Bombay mills, which aro more favourably situated in respect of the cotton- 
producing districts. Nevertheless, certain qualities hold their own — thus, there 
has been a revival in the trade of Pabnd dholUf and it is estimated that at the 
Howrah hdt^ which is the chief mart for the cotton goods of lliiglf, Howrah, 
Midnapur, and parts of Nadiyd, tlie sales of country-made cloth amount to 18 
hlkhs a year. 

The trade in jute has been depressed during the greater part of tho period 
under review. In Northern Bengal the manufacture of gunny-bags is steadily 
decreasing, and they aro being supplanted by mill-made bags. 

Tho manufacture of pottery and glass is progressing. In Bdkarganj tho 
manufacture of glass, lamps, and tumblers has been commenced, and an 
enterprising potter in Farfdpur is making very fair pipes of 12" diameter, 
which aro useful for village roads. The Patnd glass was much admired at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition in London in 1886. Glass manufactured after 
old native designs was much sought after; but the imitations of European 
patterns and colours, which are now being made in considerable numbers, 
and of which there were several samples at the Exhibition, found few 
admirers. Messrs. Bum and Company’s potteries have continued to increase 
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in importance and in the employment of lar^re numbers of Native workmen) 
though in 18S5 tlicy turned out a smaller value of products, mainly owing to 
the stoppage of Govornmeiit works. 

The BurAkliar Iron Works, whurh had been purchased liy Government, 
have been Kiiccessfully carried on at a profit, and are capable of very large 
developments. 

The output of coal has revived slightly, but complaints are made about 
the low price realised. It is diflicult to estimate the total output, which is 
probably Homothing over a million tons. 

The manufacture of sugar has varied closely with the prosperity of the 
cultivators, wliile that of saltpetre in the PatnA Division is showing a marked 
dccliiu;, and is not likely to revive under the present revenue rules, which do 
not favour the petty manufacturers of the crude article. 

Pa})er manufacture iti SlnlhAbud and GayA is on the decline, and fast 
succumbing to the competition of muchino-mado paper turned out at the 
Couper Mills at Lucknow. 

CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1883-84. 

In the year 188J1-84 an international exhibition was hold in Calcutta. 
It was the linst undertaking of its kind in India. The idea of having an 
Kxhibiti(»n in (-alcutta of the products of the Indian Krnjnre was under the 
<Mnisi<lcratiou of the Lieutenant-Governor, when, in October 1882, M. Jules 
.Joubert, who hud before succossftdly promoted International Exhibitions in 
Australia, arrived in this country and suggested the wider project. AVith the 
consent of the Government of India, and with a promise of assistance from 
otluT local Govornmonts, Sir Hivers Thompson gave his sanction and support 
to the undertaking, and jircparations were commenced in .January 1888 under 
the supervision of a General Committee. For the collection of samples of the 
products and manufactures of India tho Bengal Government provided a sum 
of Its. .OOjOOO, which was distributed by tho Govonimcnt of India among the 
different local Governments; and in all cases the allotments thus made were 
supplemented by grants made by tho local Governments from their own 
funds. A sum of Its. 10,000 was at tho same time placed in the hands of an 
Executivo Committee for tho collection of exhibits in Bengal. Many exhibits 
were also lent by Native and European gentlemen in India, and tho Calcutta 
community furnished and equipped a separate court entirely at its own 
expense. Three of tho Australian colonies, viz. Victoria, New South Wales, 
and South Australia, appointed Commissioners to promote the objects of the 
Exhibition, and otKcial represoutativos were scut to tho Exhibition by the 
colonies of Ceylon, the Straits Settlements. Tasmania, British Guiana, and 
Mauritius. From foreign countries delegates were sent by the Government of 
Austro-IIungary, by tho French colonies of Cochin China and Tonquin, and 
by the Dutch colony of Batavia, and Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Turkey, Japan, and the United States of America were represented 
by exhibitors. The Exhibition was held in the Indian Museum building, and 
in extensive temporary buildings constructed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The total space enclosed for tho Exhibition amounted to nearly^ 22 
acres. Even this space was, however, insufficient for tho proper display of 
tho exhibits, which in some courts were overcrowded, and numerous appli- 
cations for space had to be refused. The total number of exhibitors in all the 
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courts of the Exhibition amounted to 2,500. The exhibits exceeded 100,000 in 
number, and 3,590 certificates of merit with medals were given. The Exhibi- 
tion was managed by the Executive Committee acting in concert with M. 
Joubert. It was opened by Liord Kipon on the 4th December 1883, and was 
closed also by the same Viceroy on the 10th March 1884. The total nmuber 
of persons admitted into the Exhibition exceeded a million. The number of 
visitors continued to increase before the closing of the Exhibition ; and as its 
fame extended only gradually to distant places in the interior, it would certainly 
have attracted visitors for a much longer time if circumstances had permitted 

it to remain open. The gross expenditure on the 
coa of Exhibition amounted in all to Rs. 6,77,907-12,* and 

the total gross receipts amounted to Rs. 5,02,858*2. 
A report on the Exhibition has been published, giving an exhaustive account of 
the circumstances under which the Exhibition was held, and describing with 
much detail the exhibits which were brought together. 

No adequate notice of the exhibits gathered together in the different 
courts can be here attempted, but the relative proportion of the nuuibers 
of the exhibits represented may be gauged from the fact that the cata- 
logue of the exhibits from the Indian Empire took up the whole of tin* 
last volume of the report, consisting of 722 pages ; tho catalogue of the exhibits 
from Great Britain occupioil 35 pages; that of exhibits from British Colonies, 
154 pages (of which 123 pages were monopolised by the Australian Colonics) ; 
and that of exhibits from foreign countries, 55 pages. The beautiful collec- 
tions of art work in tho Indian Courts will perhajis bo most vividly recollected 
by those who visited tho Exhibition ; but the solid merits of tho collections 
of raw products and rough industries in the Indian Economic Court afforded 
especial ground for satisfaction to all persons interested in the welfare of the 
Empire. It was an especially interesting feature of tho occasion that a very 
large number of native ladies visited the Exhibition. 

In return for tho advances, amounting to Rs. 60,000, made by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to other Local Governments in India for tho purchase of 
exhibits, the Government of Bengal was permitted to select articles from tho 
collections sent from tho various provinces to tho value of its advances. Tho 
selection made, together with tho collection of exhibits purchased in those 
provinces from tho sum of Us. 10,000 placed in the hands of tho li^xocutivo 
Committee, forms the nucleus of the Art portion of tho Economic and Art 
Museum established in the new building which adjoins tho Imperial Museum, 
and which, extended and enlarged as funds become available, will be a perma- 
nent memorial of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84. 

INTERNAL AND FRONTIER TRADE. 

The system of registering tho internal trade of the province does not 
profess to embrace exhaustively the whole of the commercial dealings tliat take 
place within the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. Tho paucity of large 
towns and trading centres renders it a work of great difficulty to include within 
the scope of any system all tl^e scattered transactions that go to swell the sum 
total of the trade of the Province ; and without a vast and incommensurate 
expenditure it would be impossible to do more than register the traffic along the 
more important routes. The Bengal system provides for the registration of all 
articles imported into or exported from the toum and port of Calcutta, either by 
rail, or by sea, river, road, or canal. The trade of the rising ports of Chittagong 
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and Ndrdinganj, which are at present unconnected with the railway ^stem of 
tho Province, is registered in the same way, and also that of the three ports of 
Orissa, ilalasor, I*urf. and Ch^ndbdli (including False Point). In addition to 
this, registering stations have been established at which all traffic is recorded 
which passes along tho Nadiyd rivers, including tho Bhdgirdthf, the Jalangf, 
and tho Mdtdbhdngd, tho Meglina river in Eastern Bengal, the Midnapur and 
Ilijili canals, and tho Orissa canals. Arrangements have also been made for 
registering the traffic carried by tho inland steamer services and by country 
boats along tho Upper Mcghna and Brahmdputra rivers. It will be seen that 
tho general scheme of traffic registration in Bengal omits two classes of oper- 
ations, viz. traffic from district to district within tho province, and road-bome 
traffic passing to largo trade centres other than Calcutta. Tho latter class, it is 
believed, is not very extensive. Tho aggregate value of tho former class must 
bo considerable, but it is impossible to intercept it completely except at a 
prohibitive cost. From tho year 1883-84 tho system of registering rail-borne 
traffic was altered, so as to bo assimilated to that prevailing in the rest of India, 
and arrangements were also made to publish tho statistics of this trade eveiy 
quarter. A Statistical Conference was convened in Calcutta in December 1883, 
at which it was suggested that for the purpose of supplementing tho statistics 
of tho inter-provincial rail-borne trade there should bo small movable establish- 
ments for tho purpose of periodically registering traffic on the main roads. 
Accordingly orders were issued for tho registration of the road traffic between 
tho North-Western I’rovinccs and Bengal at tho Karmndsd bridge uniting the 
districts of Benares and Khdhdbdd, which was begun from December 1884, and 
also for registration of tho inter-provincial river traffic along the Ganges and tho 
Oogra, which was begun from tho following August. Tho Karmnasd registration 
was continued till October 1880, when sufficient information having been 
collected, tho station was abolished and its stuff transferred to Sherghtitf in tho 
Gayd district, in order to obtain traffic data with regard to a proposed railway 
extension. Tho registration at Ballia on tho Ganges was discontinued from 
August 1886, but tho Gogra-borno traffic, which is much larger than that 
on tho Ganges, will continue to bo registered at Maniar till the end of March 
1887, for tho observation of tho effect which the development of traffic on tho 
Bengal and North-Western Kaihvay may have on that trade. 

For tho Calcutta trade a complete registration cordon has been drawn round 
tho city, consisting of '25 posts, in order to intercept the whole of the traffic as it 
enters or leaves tho town. Tho information for the Calcutta sea-borne trade, 
which need not bo reviewed in these pages, is recorded in all its details by 
tho Collector of Customs. Tho object of tho internal trade registration is to 
take up tho work as regards imports where the Collector of Customs neces- 
sarily stops, and to show how tho imports into Calcutta by sea are distributed 
over tho country ; and, as regards exports, to work up to the point at which 
tho trade comes under the Collector’s supervision, and to show from what 
parts of India tho goods that were exported came. The registration at the 
minor ports of tho Province is confined to sea-borne trade except at Chittagong, 
where inland boat traffic is also registered. That on tho Nadiyd rivers and 
on tho canals is registered at the different toll-stations by the toll establish- 
ments. The boat traffic on tho Brahniiiputra and Meghna rivers, which crosses 
from Bengal into Assam and vice veredf is registered at Bhairab Bazdr and 
Dhubi f under arrangements made by tho Assam Administration. Statistics of 
this traffic were first incorporated in the Trade Beport of these Provinces for 
1884-85. The figures regarding goods carried by the inland steamers on the 
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Ganges, Brahmdputra, and Meghna rivers are compiled from the statistics of 
the various Navigation Companies, wliich have been courteously placed at the 
disposal of Government by their respective Agents. 

F or the purposes of registration of rail-borne trade the Province has boon 
divided into the following blocks: — (I) Rchar, (II) Bengal, (V) Calcutta, (VI) 
Dacca, and (VII) Chutid Kdgpur. The returns show (1) the rail-bomo trade 
between the Lower Provinces and certain blocks which are situated outside 
Bengal, such as the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Panjtib, and so 
on ; (2) the rail-bome trade of every trade block of these Provinces with each 
block outside Bengal; and (3) the rail-boiTie trade of each block in Bengal 
with every other block in Bengal. The local traffic carried on between two 
or more stations of the same internal block is omitted. 

The internal trade of these Provinces is of too multifarious a character to 
be dealt with in detail in the present place. It will bo sufficient to give the 
following iigurcs regarding total value of imports into and exports from 
Calcutta 


Imports by — 


ia8»-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bast Indian Railway 
. Kosterii Benirnl Railway 

• • • 

• •• 

25,30,74,000 

(>,35,03,000 

20,14,10,000 

7 

88,03,09,000 

39, 44, .34, 000 

Calcutta aud Soutli-Kastern 
Railway 

9,03,000 

V 5,20,17,000 

5,40,79,000 

5,64,66,000 

Inland steamera ... 

• • • 

3,97,13,000 

4,08,85,000 

4,08,08,000 

4,74,22,000 

Country boats ... 

• •• 

9,77,09,000 

11,8.3, .33, 000 

10,12,98,000 

10,21,50,000 

Rood 

•• 

3,96,23,000 

5,78,35,000 

4,60,04,000 

3,40,45,000 

Total 

• •• 

49,48,75,000 

53,04,81,000 

03,34,98,000 

03,51,23,000 







Exports by — 


1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

East Indian Railway 
Eastern Bengal Railway 

• • • 

15,78,70.000 

4,20,48,000 

17,25,13,000 

) 

14,56,95,000 

14,48,13,000 

Calcutta and South-Eastern 
Itailway ••• ••• 

1,45,000 

5- 4,50,28,000 

4,69,23,000 

4,22,01,000 

Inland steamers 

• • • 

1,77,63,000 

1,94,88,000 

1,96,87,000 

1,95,93,000 

Country boats 

• • ■ 

3,51,94,000 

3,92,66,000 

3,43,05,000 

4,05,97,000 

Roads ... 

• • • 

1,72,93,000 

2,16,28,000 

1,58,23,000 

1,68,24,000 

Total 

■ ■ • 

27,03,03,000 

29,79,32,000 

26,24,33,000 

26,30,27,000 


The steady increase in the imports is an important fact ; so also the rise 
of the exports to their highest point in 1883-84, which was also the year of 
the greatest 'sea-borne trade of the Province^ and their subsequent decline, are 
significant facts. 

Thirty-three stations are kept up for the registration of traffic passing 
between Bengal and the independent States lying along tlio Himalayas. 
These do not intercept the whole of the traffic which passes across the frontier, 
but it is believed that they suffice to register the more important portions of it. 
The total value of the trade with Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan was in 1885-86 
rather more than 159 Idkhs of rupees, the bulk of it being with Nepal. The 
trade with Sikkim however is increasing, and the use of cotton fabrics is 
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becoming popular in Thibet, where trade of all kinds would dovciope much 
more rapidly but for the reatraiuts imposed by the Thibetan authorities. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

Births were registered during the five years lf?82 to 1886 in 45 principal 
towns in Bengal, with a total {lopulation of 1,6.W,S.55 souls. Birth registra- 
tion in the town of Bull commenced from 1884, and that of Cuttack from 
I88;h In all these municipalities the Compulsory Registration Act IV (B.C.) 
of 1873 is in operation. Under this law registration is carried on under 
arrangemonts mode by the Commissioiicrs of the municipalities, the police 
under the recent orders of Government having been relieved of the duty. 
In some municipalities special establishments have been engaged for the 
purpose of testing the accuracy of the registrati»>n and of reporting evasions 
of the law, and in others this work is performed by one or more members of 
the regular municipal staff. From the subjoined table it will be seen that 
there are grout divergencies between the birth-rates in different towns, and that 
the mean birth-rates fluctuated between 21 and 2o per 1,000 of population — 
proportions considerably below oven an approximately correct rate, which in 
Bengal may bo assumed at 3o per 1 ,000. 

Mortuary statistics wore collected and recorded during the years 1882 to 
1880 in the whole of Bengal excepting the feutlatory States. The area under 
r«)gistrution comprises 45 districts, divided f«)r the easier collection and record 
of the statistics into (excluding a number of outposts) 652 main registering 
circles, of whuih tXi represent urban and 556 rural tracts. In these cii’cles the 
village chaukfdilr collects the statistics, and in his weekly, and in sumo cases 
fortnightly, visits to the police-station in the jurisdiction of which his villages 
are situated, reports the event to n (‘onstablo qualified to I'ecord the information. 
As a rule, these reports at'O made r/i’a vocc and from memory ; but in some 
districts the chaukfdar is furnished with memorandum books, called hdth- 
ehithUy in which the re<iuircd particulars are entered by some person in the 
village who can read and write. 

T’lie local officers — magisterial and police — ^inquire into the occuiTence of 
deaths in the villages visited by them during their tours of inspection ami test 
the t-luiukfdilrs* reports by comparison of the information thus gathered with 
the entries recorded in the thantl register. 

It cannot bo protended that those checks, or the active superintendence of 
the Sanitary Oommissioner, have in all cases resulted in accurate statistics, 
but it is satisfactory to find that the record of deaths has steadily improved 
from 4*0 per 1,000 of population in 1871, in which year the scheme was first 
bnmght into full operation, to 16‘4 per 1,000 in 1S76, the year which marks the 
boundary lino between radically d»jfoctivo registration and the approach towards 

an approximately correct record. From 
this rate the record rose progressively to 
22 per 1,000 during the past year (1886) 
<— 2 r/c/(? figures in the margin. Aftercare- 
ful inquiry and discussion it has been 
shown in the Census Report of 1881 that 
31 per 1,000 of population is about the 
true average death-rate in Bengal, and it will be seen how far below this rate 
is the rate at which deaths arc even now registered. 
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Ratio 

|H‘r 

inilla. 

1 

YR4RB. 

nnttha. 1 

1N7I 

2I1.SS1 

1 

4‘00 ! 

1N79 

»5n.s«i 

IN72 

847.212 

5'8I I 

iNNil 


I87N 1 

H*2,77y 

7'78 1 

INNl 

l,2A.'K47N 

1.S74 


N'42 ; 

INHS ... 


1N7A 

t'MMI.lVIl 

io«i ; 

lv« ... 1 


lN7rt 1 

ilS.t, MKI 

li»‘4*i i 

INN4 


1877 

1.ti77.(!l>l 

I7TW , 

iSM5 ... 1 

1 1.841^1.745 

1S7S 

lJNt4.lltf 

I7-78 

INNO 

1 

1 1,433,5(»5 

t 
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15'86 
16‘40 
18 W 
Xirii 
INNS 
S0-S.T 
SS'T-I 
2i*ini 
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Birthi.. 


Simicn. 

Number. 

MuiiicipaUtlii and tovna. 

Ratio or aiiiTHa pii i.ooo or rorriATiosi. 

list 

1889. 

1 1084, 

j IIM. 

1 10<l(l. 

BtfdwAn ... 

... ... 

.. 

1 

Baldwin ... 



tM 

17*58 

28*34 

15*77 

37*40 

82*311 

Btokuri M. 

... ... 

•••] 

1 

Bankuri 

... 

... 

... 

31*47 

34*03 

83*55 

28*37 

81*87 




L s 

llifibunpur ... 

... 

aaa 

... 

11*00 

33*25 

<7 70 

90*08 

8874 

Midoftpur ... 

... ... 

•ti 

4 

Midiiapur ... 

... 

.*■ 

aaa 

12D4 

15*48 

1149 

18*40 





r 5 

IlupU and Chiniurah 

... 

a.« 

it« 

40*71 

32*82 

tt*IIO 


UdgU 

aa« 

...^ 

4 

gctfampar ... 

... 


... 

80*43 

20*70 

91*01 

M'S! 





7 

Uttariiiri ... 

ace 

... 

... 

10*00 

90*08 

85*04 

<0*17 

<1*00 



( 

8 

Howrah mi 

... 


••• 

17*63 

18*47 

87*05 

<9*a 

21*49 

Uownh ... 


...< 













( 

0 

B.H 

•a. 

... 

... 



22*40 

«*ad 

16-13 



< 

10 

Suliurbi of Galctttto 



lO-OO 

10*88 

<8*87 

40*31 

19*30 

U-PURUito 

aat 

...< 

1 „ 












( 

1 w 

Baairhit ... 


aaa 

••• 

33*30 

87*38 

<7*01 

16*09 

7-»8 




18 

KriNhnapar ... 

... 

tta 

... 

0*38 

17*43 

22*38 

18*05 

10*70 

NAdiyt f 

... .11 

..." 

18 

Sintipur 

•aa 


«•• 

24*24 

19*40 

10*S0 

11*08 

im 




14 

RAnighit ... 

aae 

... 

... 

1807 

18*84 

17*01 

TH 

6*81 

JcMor 

•I. • • 

f 

15 

Jnwir 

... 

•at 

aaa 


9*05 

11*90 

14*47 

5'NS 

RilA*M ... 

... 

... 

14 

Bcaulrah 

aaa 

••• 

§*• 

14*47 

11*31 

13*00 

28*83 

27*38 

MijlUnK . 



... 

17 

Mrjiling 

... 

tif 

•a. 

8*54 

0*40 

6*27 

0*u< 

8*11*2 

Dacca 

.ti ••• 


18 

Dacca .m 

... 

••a 

••• 

troo 

»37 

10*HS 

17*00 

10 20 

Faridpur ... 

iff ••• 


10 

Farid pur ... 

aaa 

••a 

... 

18‘tl 

10*38 

13*73 

3*18 

K‘«7 

Maltuaiuiingh 

•Iff ••• 


80 

Jainilpiir ... 

■aa 

taa 

a*. 

40*04 

3t8l 

snii 

89*3.3 

21*12 

Chlttapcmf^ 

... 

... 

81 

Chittwonff ... 

... 

••a 

aaa 

to*oi 

xrui 


<5*41 

&3'49 

Tipperah ... 


•1 

22 

Comillali ... 


••a 

... 

9170 

28**28 

<5*111 

29*61 

28-35 




23 

Bralimanbaria 

aaa 

... 

•*. 

85*11 

93*40 

37*16 

37*81 

«*i>i 




24 

Patiii 

... 

aat 

.. 

20*40 

20*00 

20*73 

38*93 

21*00 

Fatn4 

•t. 1*. 

..." 

25 

Biliir 

aaa 

a#a 

... 

82'?6 

34*42 

20 73 

20*01 

1|)-54 




20 

Birb 

... 

... 

tai 

0*82 

15*37 

7*19 

19‘4S 

lll'IPt 

G^yk 

••• 

... 

27 

^nyk 

aaa 

... 

aai 

93 78 

89*34 

29*41 

,34*11 

2f)70 

ghahlibAd ... 


... 

2H 

Arruh 

aaa 


aaa 

10*74 

28*fi5 

lOTiS 

10*71 

4*441 



(• 

80 

.Muxiilfrirpur 

aaa 


... 

15*23 

15*11 

liroi 

8309 

19 34 

Mnsairarpiir 















L 

8U 

.Sil&innrhi ... 

•• 

... 

aaa 

37*22 

31*34 

8431 

81-44 

,ni*ao 

Darbbaapd 

... 

... 

81 

DiirbliHiiffi ... 

eaa 


aaa 

17*30 

84*32 

89*67 

38*42 

2H*IA 

gttran 


j 

82 

Cliapri 

aaa 

a«a 

aaa 

18*87 

2.H*U8 

18*12 

28-19 

18-75 



( 

.83 

lle\ ilfniiij 


•a 

aaa 

29 03 

87*30 

32 41 

37*30 

nm 

riianiparan 


... 

34 

Bvtii 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

20*11 

30*47 

;i&17 

3M'2H 

:i9 74 



f’ 

85 

Monahyr 

•• 

aaa 

... 

83*50 

10*01 

28*114 

2r;i3 

29-01 

Monahyr 



1 , 
■1 

34 

Jfiiiiilpnr ... 

aaa 

... 

... 

43*79 

4017 

49*30 

5:1*23 

43*72 
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37 

Slick puri ... 

aaa 

*•■ 

eaa 

22*00 

81 01 

83* 10 

3Q*U3 

25*25 

BhuKatpur 

... 

...1 

1 

88 

Bhufpilpiir ... 

aaa 

... 

aa« 

97*87 

33*04 

33*.h8 

40*41 

30*54 

Purniah ... 

... 

.. 1 

1 

80 

Purniah 

aaa 

... 

... 

U'Ol 

11*32 

17*51 

20*37 

15*51 



1 

p" ' 

40 

Cuttack 

... 

... 

aa. 

•••••• 

0*34 

14*91 

1H*J8 

18*87 

Cuttack 

... 

..." • 

41 

Kendrapiri ... 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

9I’C5 

86*54 

40*91 

34*97 

27*04 




42 

Jijpur 

... 

■ aa 

aaa 

21*87 

18*88 

7*20 

13*02 

10*14 

Pun 


‘ 1 

i 

1 

43 ] 

Ihiri 

«aa 

aaa 

aaa 

10*42 

17*74 

17*59 

15-00 

12-13 

Lohardairk 

... ... 

1 

... > 

44 J 

RincM 

... 

... 

... 

10*07 

11*08 

9*10 

10*48 

14*74 

Maubhuin ... 



f 

45 ] 

Purillii 

... 

- 


83*80 

12*84 

80*87 

21*92 

iri! 
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Gba» Total 

... 

^ 32*49 

<1*08 

23*5) 

8471 

21*04 
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J 

I 

y. 


!•»!. 

t 

llanlw&Q ... 

370 

2 

B4iikiir4 

1*87 

3 

Rirlihiirn 

3*26 

4 

Midnapur 

1*.37 

6 

liiiaii ••• ••• ••• 1 

•07 

6 

8««nimpur 

2'.35 

7 

Howrah 

2*21 

H 

2lrl*arKaii&a 

8*64 

0 

NmIIj* 

n*4ti 

10 

ifl'HHOr ... f •*. 

6*05 

11 

Mnni1iid4h4d 

2*02 

12 

Khiiinft .11 

3*06 

13 

]liii4jpur 

•14 

14 

ROjNh&hl ... 

2‘UH 

16 

llaoKpur 

•84 

16 

lloKra 

1*08 

17 

I'aliiiO 

3'iN) 

IH 

DOrJIlinff 

•86 

10 

JiilpftiKiiri „« 

•t»6 

20 

IHuhh 

2*00 

21 

PurUlpiir 

3*08 

23 

llOkarKaiiJ 

4*06 

23 

MaiiiianHinKli ... ••• 

nil) 

21 

CliittHKiiiiK 

2*42 

23 

NoAkliAli 

•33 

26 

Tippi^rah 

1*75 

27 

l*atnA 

2 80 

28 

(layA 

8*35 

20 

HliahkhAil 

1*86 

30 

31uiiffrar|mr m. 

4*IM 

31 

DnrlihaiiRA 

4*14 

32 

Barao ... n. ... 

1*61 

33 

CliainiiAran ... m. 

3*11 

34 

IfoiiKhjrr 

2*71 

S3 

IlhORalpiir 

3*03 

36 

I’liruiali 

4*79 

37 

Mttldah ... ... 

r63 

38 

KantAl FarsaiiAs 

1*13 

30 

Cuttack 

4*10 

•10 

Ihirl ... ... 

423 

41 

llalaior 

6*31 

43 

UaiirtblRh 

•IS 

4 

lidhAnlaKa 

•06 

44 

BinRhbhum 

•11 

43 

MAnhbuiii 

Total for tho Province ... 

1*34 

V7i 



•46 *06 
•74 *01 

1*61 
1*04 
2*01 
2*20 

4*26 *007 

4*06 *003 

1*41 *07 


ITiO 
2*31 
•01 1*06 

•tt -70 

2*15 ’38 

1*S2 U 

£•22 ‘07 

3*13 01 

*82 *21 

•70 *25 

•88 *07 

•63 *37 

•38 ‘30 

•51 *44 

1*54 ‘01 

•18 'll 

•16 *03 


Bmall-pox. 


1883. 

1884. 

•07 

•IS 

•01 

*01 

•01 

*04 

•03 

*W 

*000 

■08 

*01 

*12 

■01 

•07 

•07 

•18 

•64 

•17 

•001 

•01 

•27 

*04 

*01 

*01 

•001 

■91 

*008 

*04 

•(N)01 

'Ons 

•04 



1886. 1886. 


17*78 i 13*08 



1718 I 

«■)« 

S4-m 

M‘86 


18*23 12*16 
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SANITATION. 

With the general extension of Local Self-Government, whether in Muni- 
cipalities or in District Boards, there can be no doubt that the important 
question of sanitary reform will every year demand a closer attention at the 
hands of Government. In the first place public opinion is beginning to force 
the question into prominence, and as municipal institutions develop in the 
interior, the best possible agency will be available for the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations and the extension of all those improvements for the purer 
supply of water and other benefits tending to promote the health of the people. 

It must suffice to briefly enumerate here the chief sanitary measures in 
this direction undertaken during the past five years. 

The scheme for supplying the town of Bardwiln with filtered water from 
the DamudA was undertaken in 1882. The water-works were opened and the 
supply of water was commenced in 1884. The measure has conferred a great 
boon upon the inhabitants. In 1882, at PabnA, the river Ichchhdmatf was 
embanked, and a large supply of fairly good drinking-water was retained by 
this means. In the same year the city of Murshiddbad drainage scheme was 
almost completed, and so was one portion of the Gayd drainage scheme. A 
good deal of work was also done during this year for the fever-stricken district 
of Nudiyd, by which many obstructions to drainage were removed and large 
tracts of country benefited. In the district of Murshiddbdd a cut was made to 
drain the KAUganj bhfl, and two existing cuts for draining the town of 
Borhampur and the lowlands and bhfls between it and the Gobrd nald were 
thoroughly cleaned and rojiaired. 

In 1883 in Murshiddbdd, os supplemental to its larger drainage scheme 
the construction of a system of subsidiary drains was commenced. The 
drainage works in Xsimganj in the same district were undertaken, and were 
com])letcd in the following year. In the town of Borhampur a channel with a 
sluice was constructed through Gordbazdr and its neighbourhood, loading into 
the Clialtid bhfl. The Gord bazdr ward was thus drained of surface water, and 
several tanks wore flushed with water from the Bhagfrathf, thus receiving a 
fresh supply of water for- the people. 

In 1884 a general inquiry, extending over the whole of Bengal, was 
instituted for tho discovery of localities where the very reprehensible pnmtices 
of intramural and intra-village interments, and the throwing of corpses into the 
rivers, &c., obtained. Tho result was that both practices were found to be very 
generally prevalent, and so far as executive orders can exercise control, they 
were checked. Another inquiry was held in the same year as to tho condi- 
tion of tho water-supply at the. chief stations on tho Eastern Bengal State 
Railway lino in Nadiyd. It was ascertained that it was bad almost along the 
whole length of tho line, and arrangements were made to remedy tho evil. 

Mr. Finlay, the Manager of the Wellington Jute Mills in the Hfiglf town, 
constructed in tho same year a large cistern capable of containing 70,000 
gallons of water from tho river of comparatively pure quality. The Dacca 
water- works were considerably extended in that town. Tho scheme for 
improving the drainage of the Dindjpur town in connection with the general 
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drainage project suggested by the Sanitary Commission of 1878 was sanc- 
tioned by the Government in 1880, and is to bo commenced sliortly. 
The entire cost, amounting to over Rs. 26,000, will be mot by the MahdrdjA 
of Dindjpur. 

In 1885 a general inquiry was instituted throughout Bengal as to whether 
the practice of steeping jute in tanks and water-courses proved a harmful source 
of pollution of water. The investigation showed that generally tlie people 
avoided the use of such water for drinking or culinary purposes. Sanction was 
accorded by Government in this year to the enforcoinoiit of proper sanitary 
precautions at places where cultivators assemble for opium weighmonts. 
Preliminary arrangements were made for an artiticial supjily of g^od drinking 
water in the portion of the city of MurshiddbiCd at a distance from the 
river, where the want of water is much felt. 'Fho water-works projetjt of 
Bhdgalpur was taken in hand, and has sinco been completed. It will bo dealt 
with at greater length under the head of l*ublic Works. In the town 
of Purf an experimental water-supply scheme was considered. It aims at 
providing water from wells and a settling tank. Iron pipes leading to the town 
will convoy the stipply for distribution. The dilliculty arises from the waftt 
of municipal funds to give effect to the project. The temple funds should 
contribute to this object. In the Bardwiln district Sir Rivers Thompson 
granted Rs. 5,000 for the improvement of the water-supply of the tracts 
where distress caused by failure of crops prevailed, and Rs. 3,000 were 
advanced under the I^nd Improvement Act to landholders and superior 
tenants for cleansing out and deepening old and siltod-up tanks and excavating 
now ont?s. Drainage works for the Beaulcah town in Riljshdhf were com- 
nicncod and carried out with great activity, and arrangements were made for 
carrying out a proper drainage scheme in the Muzaffarpur town, where it is 
much rctiuircd. Commendable efforts were made in the Government estates in 
the Sasseram subdivision and in the Government town of Ndsriganj, both in 
Shdiidbad district, for the improvement of their drainage, water-supply, and 
conservancy arrangements. Those efforts were directed towards constructing 
drains along the sides of tho lanes to regulate the drainage, using the earth 
excavated in levelling tho roads between tho drains ; cleansing foul spots 
and converting them into roads or open spaces ; filling up objectionable holes 
and converting largo excavations into tanks; sinking wells; and employing 
sweepers to proceed from village to village and remove refuse. 

In 1886 the Sarpdi drainage scheme was finisliod, as described under 
the head of Irrigation. In the town of Howrah it has been decided to 
remove by tramway all tho night-soil and sewage matters from its southern 
portion to trenches outside municipal limits. Tho scheme is to be extended to 
the north of the town when funds become available. 

Tho above are only a few of the sanitary improvements carried out during 
tho period under review. The furtherance of such reforms must depend very 
much upon tho extent to which local bodies will co-operate with Government 
in the promotion of tho object. A Sanitary Department, however efficient, 
can in the absence of legislative powers do little but offer suggestion and 
advice ; and it ha A been tho Lieutenant-Governor’s intention, as soon as tho 
agencies under Local Self-Government had become estaUished in tho country, 
to have recourse to legislation on the subject. 
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VACCINATION. 

Tho progress of vaccination has been marked during these five years. 
In the action of the Government vaccinators was extended to six 

new areas amounting to over 9,000 square miles with a total population of 
more than millions. In the following year five now areas aggregating 
over 0,000 square miles, with a population of about 3,800,000, were newly 
brought under protection. In 1884*85, in addition to the areas protected in 
former years, tho whole of tho districts of 'I'ipperah and Pabn^i, and parts 
of tho districts of Mdnbhiim, Lohdrdagd, and Cuttack, were brought under 
tho operations of tho Department. 

I'ho Compulsory Vaccination Act has also been gradually extended. 
In 188*283 it was introduced into six municipalities, making a total of 14 
towns in all. In the following year no less than fifty*six towns, including 
all tho municipalities in tho llardv.dn and Presidency Divisions, and four 
thdnds, wore addod to tho list. At tho end of 1884-85 tho Act was in force 
in 81 towns, 4 cantonments, and 9 rural areas, tho numbers being increased 
by tho addition of 16 towns and five thdnds. In tho following year four now 
towns woro added. The opposition to compulsory vaccination is gradually 
dying out. Tho Musalnidns, lidjpiits, and Mdrwdrfs have always resisted it, 
but tho benefits of vaccination aro so continually proved by experience that 
tho system must in tho end make way among tliem as it has done among other 
classes of natives; and it is encouraging to observe that lately many of its 
most powerful opponents have accepted it. In the year 1883-84 in Gayd, to 
which town tho Act had been extended in tho previous year, obstinate 
resistance was made by tho wealthy class of Hindus and by priests of tho old 
town. Six hundred persons were prosecuted there for rosistuuco, but with the 
exception of 30, who woro sentenced to small fines, they were discharged with a 
warning. Even thero tho public feeling is now said to bo growing in favour 
of tho measure, and tho objections, based on religious grounds, are giving way 
gradually before the conviction of tho benefits of tho prophylactic. The 
protection afforded by vaccination may be gauged from tho fact that in 
1883-84, w’hilo tho mortality from 8mall-])OX in the areas unprotected amounted 
to *25 per millc, in tho thoroughly protoctod areas it was only *07 por mille. 

Tho following is tho total number of successful vaccinations performed. 


and the cost thereof, during tho four 

years 

for which figures oro 

available 

Ysak. 



of HUQCosafal 
poruriouB. 

Total cost. 





£a. 

1882-83 

••• ••• 

••• 

1.261.000 

1.16,000 

1883-84 

• • • ••• 

• •• 

... 1.361,000 

1.31,000 

1884-85 

••• ••• .«■ 

••• 

1.4S8.000 

1,61.000 

1885-88 

« 

••• 


... 1.S69.000 

1,67,000 


Tho total number of persons who bad boon protected amounted at the 
end of 1881*82 to 13,754,000, and at the end of 1885-86 to 19,105,158. The 
decrease in the number of successful operations in 1885-86 was attributed partly 
to tho paucity of unprotected subjects in the areas in which Government 
agency was employed, and partly to the inefiScient manner in which the work 
was carried on by municipal agency. 
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In 1882-83 a Jepdt was established in Calcutta for carrying on a system 
of bovine vaccination, which was imported from Bombay. The use of bovine 
lymph greatly increased in the following year, as it was found to possess 
several advantages over humanised lymph. Although, owing to its being 
almost inevitably mixed with serum, it quickly deteriorates, a plentiful supply 
is always ready to meet any sudden demand, and tho percentage of success 
in operations is decidedly higher. As soon as tho difficulties at present experi- 
enced in successfully storing it in tubes are overcome, tho failures which now 
and then occur from its use will diminish in number. 

In April 1886 an Act to amend tho Bengal Vaccination Act was passed. 
Its object was to extend tho benefit of tho original Act to immigrants and 
temporary sojourners, to enablo notices to bo served on parents requiring them to 
have their children vaccinated, to authorise tho Health OAicer to require uiiy 
unprotected person on any vessel arriving in tho Port of Calcutta with small- 
pox on board to be vaccinated, and to invest tho ' Health Officer with larger 
powers of supervision and control. , 


MEDICAL RELIEF. 

In dealing' with the question of medical relief, it would be impossible to 
give a satisfactory notice of its history during tho period under review within 
tho limits of tho present paper. It must suffico to notice a few of tho more 
salient points. 

In Calcutta tho Eden Obstetric Hospital, which was opened in July 1882, 
has been largely mado use of by tho public, and has evidently supplied a general 
want. In 1883 the increase in deaths from small-pox drew tho attention of 
Government to the want of proper accommodation in tho hospitals for Euro- 
peans suffering from that disease, and the Shambhu Ndth barrack in the 
compound of the General Hospital w'as converted into a ward for paying 
patients suffering from small-pox, while alterations wore modo in tho small-pox 
ward of the Sealdah Hospital so as to make it suitable for the poorer class 
of patients. During tho period under review the system of nursing established 
at the Medical College and General Hospitals under tho superintendence of the 
ladies of tho Clewer Sisterhood has worked with signal success, and has received 
the highest commendation of tho medical authorities. Sir Rivers Thompson 
has on more than one occasion added his testimony to the valuable services 
which this institution has rendered to the cause of medical charity in Calcutta. 
Tho following figures for tho Calcutta hospitals during tho first four years of 
tho period under review will bo of interest : — 


Yeab. 

Number of 
iu-patieuts. 

Number of 
out-patients. 

Jlospital 
death-rate per 
millo. 

Total expendi- 
ture. 

Net cost to 
Govornoieiit. 




• 

Its. 

Its. 

188t2 ••• 

20,600 

232,500 

143-73 

3,69,000 

2,32,000 

1883 

20,400 

239,300 

130-83 

4,05,000 

2,62,000 

1884 ••• ••• 

21,400 

235,700 

146-7 

4,13,0n0 

2,70,000 

X88o • • • 

23,000 

239,800 

125-79 

4,23,000 

2,71,000 


i> 4 
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The reforms which had been inaugurated in the constitution and manage- 
nicnt of charitable dispensaries in the interior, and which had made excellent 
progress during the two previous years, were suspended during 1882 in conse- 
quence of the various changes which it was anticipated the then projected 
scheme of Local Self-Govemiiieiit would involve in the status of those insti- 
tutions Progress was iievcrtlioless made iiitransfcrring the management of 
these institutions to local bodies and private committees, and this principle 
was extended more widely in the following year. At the same time now dis* 
pensarics were opened, and some which had been closed were reopened. The 
old system, under which Government guaranteed an api>ointmont as Assistant 
Surgeon to every student passing the Licentiate examination, was found to 
cause an accumulation of unemployed Assistant Surgeons, and this was brought 
to an end. For the purpose of adjusting the pay of metlical officers at 
subdivisions, all subdivisions were graded in seven classes, according to the 
work in each, and arrangements made for lasting to them medit;al officers 
from the gratle of Surgeon for the highest class to that of Assistant Surgeon 
for the interme<liate, and of Hospital Assistant for the lovyest class of sub- 
divisions. The managers of dispensaries are allowed to utilise the services of 
the subdivisiijnal medical officers on payment of the dispensary allowance, or 
to secure the services of an offi<5cr of a higher grade on making up the difference 
of the grade pay and allowances. In 1884 no Assistant Surgeon was admitted 
to the service; 21, however, were received by transfer from the Imperial list. 
An im])ortant concession was granted in tho same year to supernumerary 
Assistant Surgeons, who were now allowed to count supernumerary service 
towards leave and pension. This was tho greater boon as it was found that 
in some cases local bodies declined to pay the higher salaries duo to their 
medical officers on passing departmental examinations, and the officers were 
thus reduced to tho supernumerary list. In 1885, 24 Assistant Surgeons were 
received by transfer, and 18 Civil Hospital Assistants were admitted into the 
service. Another concession was proposed in this year. Sir Rivers Ihompson 
pointed out to the Govorumont of India that the limit of ago for tho entrance 
of Assistant Surgeons into tho service of Government should be raised. So long 
as the limit remained at 25 years, it pressed hard on many of the best students, 
especially those who commenced tho study of medicine after taking the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 'Phis concession was granted in 1886, tho Government 
of India having ordered that tho limit of age for the entry of Assistant Surgeons 
into tho service of Government in Bengal should be raised to 28 years. 


Tho following figures refer to hospitals in the interior : — 


Ybab. 

Nunibor of 
diapensarieB. 

Out-patients. 

In-patients. 

Hospital 
dcatli-rate 
per mille. 

Total 

expenditore. 

Net cost to 
OoTernment. 

1882 ••• *** 

18H3 ••• ••• 

1884 

1885 ••• 

223 

230 

230 

233 

1 

23,600 

22,500 

25,000 

25,800 

934.200 
916,800 
965,600 

960.200 

157-5 

141*3 

147*5 

155*9 

Bs. 

3,66,000 

3,78,030 

8,62,000 

4,72,000 

Bs. 

41.000 

40.000 

19.000 
19,000 


As more hospitals are taken over by municipalities, the cost to Government 
lias diminished. Charitable dispensaries are not largely resorted to by the 
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people even in times of epidemic. The value of European medical Hcionce ii«, 
however, becoming more felt, and the increase of late years in the number of 
patients seems to show that by assoeiatinj^ local bodies in their management 
tbe people are gradually being brought to place nioi*e confidence in them. 

The operation of the Contagious Diseases’ Act was restricted at the end of 
1881 to the southern portion of the town of Calcutta and certain neighbouring 
parts of the suburbs. The exem])tion was followed by a considerable accession 
of disease, not onlj’ in the exempted, but even in the restricted area. While 
this matter was engaging the attention of the Local Govornmont orders were 
received from the Government of India in 1888 for the total withdrawal of the 
Act as a temporary and experimental measure. Arrangements were, however, 
made for maintaining the lock>hospitals at Alfpur and Scaldah as voluntary 
institutions. On the day the Act was abolished 141 out of 153 diseased women 
at those two hospitals demanded to be, and wore, set free. It is to be feared 
that the increase in this disease in Calcutta has since been very large. 


EDUCATION. 

The following table shows In a compendious form the progress that has 
been made in education of dificront classes between the 31st March 1883 and 
the 31st March 1886. The figures fur 1886*87 are not yet available: — 


:ilKT MailCll 1NS2. aUT MaRC’II ihmi. 


CT.iSB Of iMBTITUTIOirS. 


Public Institutions-^ 

University 

Secondary 

Primary 

8|)oeial 

French 


... Colleges 

{ High schools 
Middle) schools 
C Upper primary 
•••(. Lower „ 

... Training and Technical schools 
... Girls* schools 


••• 


Total of Public Institutions 


Private Institutions-^ 

Total of Indigenous Institutions 
Ghakd Total 


gphofili. 

PiipilH. 

Hchocile. 

PllpllH. 

22 

217 

1.677 

1.644 

48,844 

68 

1,(V12 

2.746 

46.697 
96.498 

68.698 
812,3:19 

3,933 

31,018 

26 

264 

1.873 

3,087 

47,641 

73 

3,8:)6 

2,998 

67,623 

116,947 

113,636 

98<;,473 

6,430 

46,293 

63,804 

1,049,727 

66,299 

1,328,280 

4,276 

66,018 

3,3.34 

29.749 

68,079 

1,106,646 

67.633 

1,368,039 


Under colleges arc included all institutions affiliated to the University 
in Arts ; and like other classes of institutions they are divided into Government, 
aided, and unaided. Government colleges have risen from 13 to 13 by the 
opening of a small coUego class in 1883 in the Calcutta Madrassa, the institution 
founded by Warren Hastings in 1781 for the education of Musalmdns in Arabic 
literature and law. Aided colleges have increased from five to six, and the 
number has advanced during the current year to seven, by the granting of aid 
to the Victoria Nardl College in the Jessor* district. The number of unaided 
colleges has increased from five to seven through the opening of the Bipon 
College in Calcutta and the Jaganndth College at Dacca. 

High schools pursue a course of studies beginning with the alphabet and 
with the matriculation examination of the University. English is taught 
in all high schools, and to all but a small proportion of the pupils, and English 
is also the medium of instruction, except in the lower classes of a few schools. 
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Under public management there were in 1882 51 GoTemment schools ; in 1886 
there were 52 Government schools (an additional school having been opened 
at tho head-quarter station of tho new district of Khiilnd), and four schwls 
maintained by Municipal Boards. Aided schools increased in tho same period 
from 104 to 137, and unaided schools from 62 to 71. 

Middle schools teacli to a standard equivalent to tliat of the third class in 
high schools. Tho vernacular is tho medium of instruction throughout ; in one 
section (middle EngHsh schmds) English is taught as a language merely; in the 
other section (middle vernacular schools) no English is taught. Middle English 
schools increased from 627 to 732 ; middle vernacular schools from 1,050 to 
1,141. Tho number of jmpils reading English and the vernacular respectively 
in these soliools in 1882 was 30,036 and 65,462; in 1886 they were 43,253 and 
72 604. I’ho number of Government schools of both classes (nearly all middle 
vernacular) fell from 106 to 101 ; 12 schools were taken under the management 
of Municipalities ; aided schools rose from 1,270 to 1,418 ; and unaided schools 
from 214 to 252. 

Tho total number of primary schools of both classes, upper and lower, 
decreased slightly from 60,788 to 50,728 ; but the number of their pupils 
advanced from 880,937 to 1,099,999. Tho increase would have been much 
greater but for tho disappearance from the returns of tho Department in 
1885-86 of nearly 15,000 schools with 12.3,000 pupils. Schools of this class, 
whose numbers exhibited a rapid increase year by year, had in fact Tar 
.outgrown tho limits of ofiicient inspection. Accordingly, with a view to 
tho consolidation and improvement of tho better and more })ron]ising class 
of primary stdiools, it was decided to exclude from tho departmental 
examinations, and subsequently from tho annual returns, small, temporary, 
and backward schools ; that is to s<ay, those which had less than 10 pupils, 
tliose which had existed for loss than six months, or those in which no printed 
books were road. The average number of pupils to a primary school has 
consequently risen, between 1882 and 1886, from 17 to 22. All these schools are 
under private management, being maintained by the village for tho village,’’ 
with a small grant from Government awarded on tho results of tho annual 
examinations. Tlio upper primary schools mark tho highest point yet r*»aclied 
ill primary education, and their number has advanced from 1,944 with 68,598 
pujiils to 3,087 with 113,526 pupils. 

Tho number of schools and colleges of special instruction has increased 
from 58 to 72 by tho addition of two law schools affiliated to tho University, of 
three training schools ior masters and mistresses, of two medical schools, and 
of soven industrial and other schools. Tho enlargement of tho means of 
technical instruction has for some time been receiving the careful attention 
of Government. 

Female education has made a rapid advance, tho number of girls’ schools 
and of pupils having more tlian doubled. In addition to 'the figures shown in 
the table, there are also some 35,000 girls reading in boys’ schools. 

It will have been noticed that the whole of the increase that has taken 
place in schools of different classes has been effected, not by the agency of 
Government, but by private enterprise assisted and encouraged by giants- 
iu-aid. Tho grant-in-aid assignment for secondary and superior instruction 
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has been increased from Rs. 4,50,000 in 1882-83 to Rs. 5,41,000 in 1886'87. 
Similarly, the grant for primary village schools lias been raised from Rs. 

5.50.000 for the f«»rmer period to Rs. 7,71,000 for the latter. The total 
budget grant for education has risen from Rs. 28,78,000 in 1882-83 to Rs. 

33.92.000 in 1886-87, and the sanctioned net expenditure (after deducting 
receipts) from Rs. 23,48,000 at the former period to Rs. 28,36,000 at the latter. 
This increased expenditure has enabled the Government of Hcngal not only 
to afford increased assistance to the manager's of private institutions, but to 
improve the position of its own officers by a reconstruction of tho subordinate 
graded service, and by raising the pay of the lowest class of sub-inspectors from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 a month. The superior inspecting stuff has also been strength- 
ened by tho appointment of Assistant Inspectors, so that there is now one of 
these officers to each division. Sir Rivers Thompson has cordially accepted tho 
view of the Education Commission in favour of tho increased employment of 
Native agency in the grade of Circle Inspector's, by appuintiirg a second Native 
Inspector for Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal has, in accordance with tho recommendations 
of tho Education Commission, taken stops to transfer the Berhampur and 
JSIidnapur colleges to private management; while it has at tho same time 
recognised the claims of private enterprise by sanctioning a grant-in-aid to tho 
college classes opened in connexion with St. Paul’s School for Europeans at 
Ddrj fling, and to tlio new second-grade college for Native students at NarAl in 
Jessor. Tho colleges at Krishnagar and Riijshtllif have for tho present been 
retained under Government management, in tho absence of any local agency 
to which they could bo transferred with adequate guai'antces of pornianeuco 
and efficiency. A special exception has been made in favour of tho small and 
inexpensive college at Chittagong, on account of its distance and isolation. 

The higher education of tho women of Bengal has made good and even 
remarkable progress. Tho college classes attached to tho Bethuno Female 
School have now been established on a sure and stable basis, and their steady 
advance has been signalised by the attainment of the degree of B.A. by four 
young ladies, and of the M. A. degree by tho most distinguished pupil that the 
school has yet produced, Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, who has now been appoint- 
ed Lady Superintendent of tho institution to which she owes her education. 
But perhaps tho most important and beneficent measure that has marked tho 
recent progress of female education is tho admission of women in 1883 as 
regular students, on equal terms with men, to the licentiate and graduate classes 
of the Calcutta Medical College. Special female scholarships of tho value of 
Rs. 20 a month, and tenable for five years in the Medical College, were at the 
same time created, without restriction as to number, for all female candidates 
who, within a period of ten years, might join tho Medical College after passing 
tho First Examination in Arts. Two years later, in 1885, a further step in the 
same direction was taken by the opening* of a less advanced class. Under 
these orders it was ruled that girls passing the matriculation examination of the 
University should bo admissible to a special class in tho Medical College ; and 
that after a three years’ course of classes and practical instruction, and after 
passing the prescribed examinations, they should receive certificates qualifying 
them to practise midwifery, medicine, and surgery. Tho public voice has 
cordially recognised the utility of this measure. It may here also bo mentioned 
that Her tho Mahdrinf Samamayi made to the Government in 1885 
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the munificent donation of Rs. 1,50,000 for the erection of a hostel intended 
to accommodate these classes of female medical students. The building has 
been completed, and is now occupied by seyen or eight students under the care 
of an eiliciont lady superintendent. 

Sir Rivers Thompson made a grant of a largo and valuable piece of 
Oovernmont land for the construction of a Hindu hostel, the funds for which 
have been raised by private subscription. I'lie land is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Presidency College and the Senate House, and its value 
has been greatly increased by the opening out of roads at the public expense. 
The plans of the building have been approved, and it is hoped it may be at 
once taken in hand and completed. 

Schools for European children have also received liberal encouragement. 
The Draft ('ode of regulations for European scliools in Hongal was accepted 
by the Ooverniiicnt of India in 1883. Its introduction has been attended by 
a great and general impruvenicnt in the standard of education and in the 
elHcicncy of the schools ; and Sir Rivers Thompson has fully recognised the 
obligation under wliich it ])laccd him to make liberal grunts to schools, especially 
fur building purposes. The total expenditure on European education bos risen 
from Rs. 1,13,(500 in 1882-83 to Rs. 2,09,806 in 1884 85 and to Rs. 1,61,346 
in 1865-86. The increased expenditure has chiefly arisen under the head of 
building grants, which amounted in 1884-85 to Rs. 94,933, and in 1885-8(} to 
Rs. 35,000, besides a sum of Rs. 33,000, the expenditure of wliich was postponed 
to the following year. For the year 1886-87 a further grant of Rs. 85,966 
was sanctioned for the snmo purpose. An Assistant inspector appointed iu 
England has been added to the establishment. 

The education of tho Muhammadan community has received Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s s])ecial attention. Tlioro has been a largo increase in tho number 
of Mulumimadaii pujuls in all classes of institutions of tho higher grade ; and 
by way of aflording gi-eatcr facilities to tho most deserving of these students, 
ti> eiialile them to pursue their studies for tho University degree, forty special 
s<;lu>iarsliips have bet'ti established for Muhammadans. Two scholarships have 
also been created to cnublo those who have taken the B.A. degree to proceed 
to tho M. A. Nor have tho requirements of the Muhammadans in the way of 
Oriental learning been neglected. ’Phe course of instruction in the Arabic 
dcjinrtinciit of tho Madrassa has been investigated ; and with the object of 
rendi'ring tho course inoro practically useful to those who follow it, English 
has been introduced as nil optional subject, and attention has been directed 
towards the introduction of the Bengali language and of arithmetic. For the 
better siqKirvision and oncouragemeut of Muhammadan schools throughout the 
country proposals have boon made for tho appointment of two Muhammadan 
Assistant 1 nspectors : and provisional sanction has recently been accorded by 
the Guvernmeiit of India to theSb proposals, though their execution is for tho 
moment tlelaycd owing to financial difficulties. 

In consequence of representations made by the National Muhammadan 
Association, and in accordance with a Resolution published by the Govern* 
mont of India in the Home Department, dated 15th July 1885, the Government 
of Bengal appointed, on tho 8th December of tho same year, a Committee to 
examine tho question of the management and appropriation of Muhammadan 
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educational endowments. In constituting the Committee Sir Rivers Thompson, 
while gladly welcoming the proposali issued, amongst others, the following 
instructions : — 

It is a fact that the progress of education among the Hindii community 
of Bengal is largely indebted to private liberality ; and although among Muham* 
madans there are fewer wealthy persons than among Iliudus, it is probable 
that th^pumber of those who have devoted money to public purposes, according 
to their means, are not, comparatively speaking, fewer in one community 
than in the other. Educational endowments, when of small value, are apt to 
be overlooked ; and when they consist of immoveable property they are apt to 
be diverted from the donor’s intention. Much good may therefore result 
from a Committee appointed to inquire in the first place into the number of 
such educational endowments, their character, and the manner in which the 
proceeds are applied. It may bo possible that, when information on these 
points is collected, administrative arrangements or legislative action may bo 
devised, whereby, in accordance with the wishes of the representatives of the 
Muhammadan community, the funds of those endowments may bo applied 
more carefully than at present, and more in accordance with the wishes and 
intentions of the donors. 

** When the facts regarding the extent and character of tho endowments 
in question have been ascertained, the duty of tho Committee will then bo to 
consider how far they point to tho necessity for action, executive or legislative, 
to provide that the endowment funds may be most usefully employed.” 

It was tho first duty of the Committee to collect all available information 
as to existing endowments for tho promotion of Muhammadan education. 
With this object they examined the records of tho Bengal Office, the Board of 
Revenue, and the office of tho Director of Public Instruction, and caused 
inquiries to be made through revenue officers and local committees in every 
district. The Secretary also visited on behalf of the Committee tho chief 
Muhammadan centres — B^nkipur, Murshfd^ibdd, Dacca, Chittagong, and Hdglf — 
where, in communication with those most interested in the subject, he aided 
in the formation of District Committees and in directing their investigations. 
Assistance was also received from the Muhammadan Association, and from 
individuals anxious to aid in promoting the cause of education. The Com- 
mittee at length succeeded in drawing up a list of the Muhammadan endow- 
ments known to exist in connexion with educational institutions in Calcutta, 
and of those Muhammadan educational endowments in the interior which are 
at present maintained in working order. It has not as yet been found possible 
for the Committee to complete its inquiries or to communicate with the corre- 
sponding Committee in Madras, as suggested by the Government of India. 
Its final report is awaited. 


LITERATURE AND THE PRESS. 

The literary history of these Provinces for tho last five years has boon in 
some respects a sad one. Almost all the distinguished men who laboured for 
the last half century to create a Bangdlf literature, and whose writings have 
given shape to the modem Bangdlf language, have one by one passed 
away during the period under review. The oldest among^st these was the 



Bev. Dr. K. M. Banerji, a scholari linguist, and antiquarian, whose varied 
writings, whether in English or in Bangdlf, will always be road with interest. 
To European readers ho is best known through his ** Dialogues on Hindii Phil- 
osophy.” In Bdbu Akshaya Kumdr Datta, who shared with Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidydsdgar the reputation of having given a form to Bangdlf literary 
prose, this country has lost an earnest lover of research and an enthusiastic 
man of letters. His Bhdratbarshiya Updsaka Sampraddya,” with its dkiborate 
and scholarly preface, is considered by his countrymen as a monument of 
industry, patience, and perseverance under circumstances of great bodily 
infirmity. Bdbd Pedri Chand Mittra was the first distinguished Bangdlf 
novelist, and had a high reputation as a humourist. Bdbu Kesab Chandra 
Ben, the well-known social reformer, also contributed largely to the improvement 
of the literature of his native country. His best-known work, the Sebaker 
Nibedan,” will bo road with interest even by those who do not belong to 
the Brahmo community. Although cut off at a comparatively early period 
of his career, Bdbu Rdj Krislina Mukharji, the late Bangdif Translator to 
Government, achieved a considerable reputation by his patient researches 
regarding various oljscuro points of Indian History. Bengal has also had to 
mourn tlie loss of one of her most profound Sanskrit scholars, Pandit Tdrd 
Ndth Turkavdehaspati. Perhaps ho was best known in India for his Sanskrit 
Dictionary, but what gained for him his great European reputation was his 
well-known edition of the ** Siddlidnta Kaumudf.” This obituary list would 
not be complete without a refcronco to one whose loss, though his homo was 
in Benares, has been felt throughout the whole of Behar. Bdbii Ilarishchandra 
was one of the fow modern HIndf writers whose works have been accepted 
as classics by his countrymen. As a writer of a singularly pure Hindf, 
always fresh and piquant in his stylo, ho was famous alike as a poet, a dramatist, 
a novelist, and a historian. It is satisfactory to learn that an enterprising 
publisher proposes to issue a collected edition of his many scattered writings. 

The literary activity of some of the writers, who achieved distinction 
before the commencement of the period under review and who are still living, 
continues undiniinishcd. Bdbd Bankim Chandra Chattorji has published five 
works. Two novels, the “ Ananda Mdtha” and the “Dcbf Chaudliurdnf,” may 
bo mentioned as having achieved considerable popularity. As one of the 
leading writers of tho movement for the revival of Hinduism, ho has written a 
short work, tho ** Krishna Charitra,” in which he endeavours to prove that 
tho conception of Krishna in tho Mahdbhdrata is that of an ideally perfect 
specimen of humanity. Bdbti Hem Chandra Banorjf, in his ^^Dosamahdvidyd,” 
has laboured to show that tho ten Tdutrik furms of Kdlf are nothing but tho 
different stages of tho non-phonomenal development of the world. The 
** Mddhabilatd” of Bdbd Sanjfb Chandra Chatterjf is described as an excellent 
novel, dealing with real life. Mr. R. 0. Dutt in his Sansdr ” gives a faithful 
account of Bungdlf life in the mufossil, and, in another branch of literature, 
he has earned the gratitude of all Bangdlis by his translation of the Rig Veda 
into their vernacular. Amongst miscellaneous works may be mentioned the 
collection of essays by Bdbd Chandra Ndth Basu entitled ** Phdl o Phal,” 
and tho Bdngdlf Lfld ” of Bdbd Dhfrendra Ndth Pdl, which contains 
humorous sketches of real life in the country. The “ Bfbdha Bibhrdt” is 
a clever farce in which the Angle-mania of Bangdif Bdbds is mercilessly 
ex|K)sod. 
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Taking the literature of the Lower Provinces 'as a whole, the following 
statement shows the number of publications received in the Bengal Library 
during the period under notice : — 




1S8S. 

1MI4. 

1889. 

1 1886. 

OrifdnaJ works 

RopHblirations 

1.180 

1.737 

1.888 

2.100 

For A month.. 

1.008 

242 

200 

210 

208 

* 1.W 

IVanslations 

140 

281 

848 

863 

209 

Total 

1.668 

2,218 

2.390 

2.731 

1.364 


One thousand two hundred and eighteen books wore received in the 
Library during the latter half of the year 1886, but they have not yet been 
catalogued. 


The increase in the number of publications is very marked in Bangdlf. 
Unilingual Bangdlf books have risen from 577 in 1882 to 1,206 in 1885, and to 
600 during the first half of 1886. One of the most remarkable features of the 
period has been a movement for the revival of Hinduism. This has given rise 
to a copious literature of varying merit. The scope and iinjmrtance of peri* 
odicals have increased greatly during these years. A largo number of young 
men who have received high education are in the habit of writing articles in 
magazines published in the native languages. The periodicals now embrace 
various departments of literature — some are devoted exclusively to art, poetry, 
medicine or religion, while others are of the nature of miscellanies. 

With regard to vernacular newspapers, while their number published in 
these Provinces stood at 50 in 1882-83, in January 1887 it wjis 63. There has 
therefore been an increoso of 7 papers. The influence of the Native press of 
Bengal is not, however, to bo measured by the number of Native newspapers 
published, but by the circulation possessed by the leading ones. Luring the 
last five years this circulation has been steadily increasing. In 1882-83 there 
were only two papers, namely, the Bangdhdsi and the Sulahha Sanidchdr^ which 
possessed a circulation of 4,000 copies, and that was the highest at the time, 
but at present there are no less than four native papers having a circulation 
of 4,000 copies and upwards. The highest (said to be 20,000 copies) is now 
possessed by the Bangahdai. The Dainik, a Bangdlf daily newspaper, comes next 
after it, with a circulation of 7,000 copies ; while in 1 882-83 that of the leading 
daily newspapers in Bangdlf was only 700. Regarding the tone of the native 
news]>apers, it is a matter for deep regret that a press, which might be potent 
for good and an assistance to the Government of this country, is too often 
prone to misrepresentation and abuse. 

Many works of value, which from their special natures could not bo 
expected to achieve a wide circulation, liave been published, either after 
receiving subventions from Government, or at the Government expense. 
Amongst those falling under the latter class may bo mentioned the following, 
which have been printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press:— Mr. B. C» Stemdale’s 
Historical Account of the Calcutta Collectorato is a work which can bo read 
with interest not only by officials, but by tlie general public; Mr. R. C. DutPs 
translation of the Rig Veda has already been mentioned. By Assistant 
Surgeon Brojo Nath Shaha’s Grammar of the Lushai Language light has' been 
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thrown npon a difficult and little known tongue, and Mr. G. A. Grierson’s 
Seven Grammars of the Behar Dialects, and the same author’s Behar Peasant 
Life, are the first attempt at a detailed linguistic survey of any considerable 
language tract in India. The first instalment of a Bohari Dictionary by 
Mr. Grierson in conjunction with Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoemle, has also appeared 
and will shortly be followed by a second. 


BENGAL ECONOMIO MUSEUM AND ZOOLOGICAL 

GARDENS. 

In the year 1882-83 the specimens in the Economic Museum, which had 
fallen into great disorder, were properly classified and arranged, and 153 new 
specinions were added to the Museum. From the 25th July 1882 to the 10th 
April 1883, 1,971 persons visited the Museum. This number was much in 
exci^Hs of the numbers recorded in any entire year since the establishment of 
the Museum in 1874, and served to show that it had begun to be appreciated 
as a place of general interest. At the end of 1883 the collections of the 
Economic Museum, which at that time numbered about 15,000 specimens, 
were temporarily transferred to the care of the Executive Committee for the 
Calcutta International P^xhibition of 1883-84, and were displayed in the 
Pkonnmic Court on that occasion. Two medals and three diplomas were 
awarded to tlie Bengal Government for the collections of tho Museum. 
After the close of tho P^xhibition in March 1884 tho collections were 
returned to tho custody of tho Committee of tho Economic Museum with the 
following additions : — Tho large collection of economic products made under 
tho orders of tho Government of India for tho International Exhibition; 
tho largo and valuablo collection of art products of India purchased by the 
Bengal Qovorument at tho Exhibition ; tho valuablo collections of models and 
othnoh gical objects prepared for tho Exhibition; and tho exhibits presented 
to Iho OoTOminwit by Colonial Goyemmont. and priyato oxhibitore. 

Ihoto addition, baye widely extended tbe toopo of tbe Mn«am, wbicb wa. 
originally intonded to bring togotber .peoimen. only of tbe ordinary prodnota 
of Bengal, of ... agriculture, its mineral., it. manufactures, and it. fo.^ 
and wastes Th^ enlmged coUootions are now located L the bnil^ 
adjoining the Indian Mimeum, which were ^ 

International Exhibition, and tbe premise, in street wl^*'^^“ 

Museum formerly occupied, hayo been abandoned. *The 
arranged and clami6ed in dye conn., yix. Artwore, 

Timber and Industrial. Uuring 1883.80, 161 yaluable H«oimS’of jZZ’ 

18 samplm of Jeyporo marble carying., and 288 specimens of economic T 
were added to tbe Museum, and the monthly ayerage number ^ 
wa. 24,605. Thi. mmarkable increase in the numb^L due to thi 
of the Museum to the doto piMximity of the Indian Museum. In oX to 
bring the Prormoml Mu»um into more intimate relationship with the Indiat 
M^m an arrang^ent has been arriyed at, under which the Trustees of tt! 
Indwn Museum wUl undertake tlie custody and admiiinitration of the Fcon • 
•Muscun, the cost both of the working siafl and of the construclon 
a^mmodabon being borne by tlie Bengal Government. The institnho. 

thus eetablubed should in its future development, exercise some ■-a- 

la the promotion oi tcclmical education. 
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The Alfpor Zoological Gardens, which were established in 1875, were 
managed for some time by a quasi-independent Coinmittee. In 1877, however, 
they were taken over as a Government Department. They are managed by a 
Committee appointed by Government, and are aided to the extent of Rs. :20,000 
per annum. In 1883-84 measures were taken to utilise the Beganbdri grounds 
opposite the gardens for the formation of a dairy farm and breeding establish- 
ment. Much benefit was expected from this new departure, but the ho]>os 
entertained have not been realised owing to a most unfortunate outbreak of 
rinderpest in 1885-86, from which the whole of the imported stock perished. 
In the same year season tickets were first issued at low rates, which after being 
held for a certain number of years entitle the holders to become life-members 
without further charge. 


ARCH>EOLOGY. 

The progress of archaeology and of the conservation of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, if not very rapid, shows fairly good results. TIio total expenditure 
for conservation, including salaries during these five years, amounted to 
Rs. 1,70,000. Of these a lAkh and a quarter was expended in the repairs of 
the great temple at Bodh Gayd, about eighteen thousand rupees in tlie con- 
servation of Slier Shdh’s tomb at Sasscram, twelve thousand on the Rohtdsgarh, 
three thousand in Purf, and about nine thousand in the exhumation of the 
great Adina masjid at Hazrat Pandua and Oaur. Petty sums were also spent 
in the conservation of the monument over the tomb of tlie first wife and child 
of Warren Hastings in Murshiddbdd; of the old tombs in the cemetery at 
Kdsimbazdr; of the monument to the victims of Mir Kdsim at Patnd; of the 
monument to the British soldiers at Chattra, and of the old Dutch tombs at 
Kalkapur. 

The works undertaken at Bodh Gayd are now complete, and comprise 
not only the conservation of tlie temple of Mahdbodhi, but tlie repair of a 
vast number of old votive memorial and cinerary stupas ; of the old BuddJiist 
railing round the Bodhi tree sot up originally by Asoka; of the existing 
remnants of almost all the old temples and sacred Buddhist objects seen and 
described by Hkian Tsiang or mentioned in Buddhist books ; of portions of the 
great monastery built by the Ceylonese King j of the Buddha Kunda tank with 
its steps and covered ghdt and a portion of the cloisters round ; and of the more 
deserving of the very numerous sculptures and inscriptions which were brought 
to light in the course of the operations. But, although the expenditure 
appears large, it has not rendered further exploration needless. Only lost year 
some careful excavation by trial trenches undertaken by the Archaeological 
Survey disclosed the lower portions, almost intact, of one of the eight great 
monasteries which once stood near the great temple* This makes the second of 
the great monasteries which have been actually found, the first being the great 
Ceylonese one already mentioned as partially repaired ; and there are therefore 
six more yet to be looked for. When it is remembered that here for fully fifteen 
hundred years stood the temple and tree, which during that period continued 
to be, with rare interruptions, the head-quarters of the State religion, and that 
for eighteen hundred years before the Muhaipmadan invasion it was the holiest 
spot in the world for a vast and wealthy body of believers, it is not surprising tha*t 
a and a quarter of rupees should fail to exhaust the possibilities of further 
interesting research. It would rather have been surprising if so small a sum 
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had been found sufficient for the thorough exploration of such a spot, and at 
the same time for the renewal of a building which could not have cost less than 
ten Idkhs exclusive of the accessory buildings in tlie surrounding Necropolis. 
Of the sculptures, those which had undoubtedly belonged to, and formed a part 
of, the temple or of the other conserved monuments, have been reset in their 
original positions, the missing ones being replaced by such others as best suited 
the vacant jiositions; but of the surplus sculptures, although a very large 
number are still at Bodh Gayd, some have been placed in the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta, while others are now in the IVfuseums at Labor, Jaipur, South 
Kensington, Oxford, Edinburgh, Berlin, and Vienna. 

In the tomb of Shcr Shdh at Sasseram repairs were confined to the main 
building alone, and no attempt was made to carry out such thorough renewals 
as those at Bodh Qayd, nor to restore the causeway across the tank giving 
access to the tomb. Ail that has been done in regard to the causeway has been 
to pierce it, as a temporary measure, with a couple of openings to permit the 
free circulation of water in the tank, and to construct inlets and outlets by 
which it may be always renewed and kept wholesome. Tho proper repair 
of the causeway must be post])oncd till funds are available. 

In tho Rohtdsgarh palace four distinct courts with their buildings have 
been repaired. Tho one immediately facing tho grand entrance had been 
aiipareiitly intended as a dancing hall with retiring chambers and corridors 
and latticed windows for tho female members of tho household. It had origin- 
ally been fitted with doors turning on pivots, working in sockets chisollod in 
the upper and lower stone work near tho door sills. This has now been fitted 
with doors and windows and rendered habitable. As many of tho other build- 
ings us admitted of it have also been repaired, and have been made habitable, 
so far as was consistent with their original purpose, doors having been fitted 
into all such openings os appeared, from tho still existing socket holes for 
piv»>ts, to have been originally provided with them. Tho great Dfw^n-i-Am 
or Hall of Audience, which could never have been intended as a place of 
resideiuio, and never had doors of any kind originally, but which had at some 
later period been fitted up with doors and windowu as a shelter for visitors to 
Rolittisgarh, has been divested of all tho accretions, and restored (with tho 
exception of the stone lattice screen and the painted floral decorations and 
glazed tiled work) to tho condition it was in when it was used as an actual 
Dfwdn-i-Am by tho then Viceroy, Mdn Singh. Tho limited funds precluded 
all attomiits at painting or complete restoration, nor has it been found possible 
to repair all the buildings in the minor courts. All tho accumulated rubbish 
has, liowovor, been removed, so as to show clearly the arrangements of the 
numerous small buildings with their courtyards, tho batlis, cisterns, and 
domestic arrangements. Outside tho palace also some effort has been made to 
preserve tho more important buildings. Among them tho small temple on the 
right hand side of the main road, originally leading from tho palace to the 
Rdj Ghdt gate of the fort, has been cleared of all the rubbish, and such repairs 
as were urgently necessary have been executed to tlie sanctum. Tho Rdj 
Ghdt gate has also been to some extent cleared of debriSy but no attempt has 
been made towards repairing either it or the Commandant’s quarters adjacent. 
Nothing has been done to tho masjid at the extreme east end of the fort, which 
is in fact too far destroyed to admit of conservation ; but the two fine temples 
at the peak have both been cleared of debris and fallen stones, and enough has 
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been done to preserve them from destruction for some years. At the extreme 
west end of the fort the ^te openings on to the narrow neck connecting the 
plateau of llohtds with the main plateau was orig'inally fortified with extra* 
ordinary care, as being: the weakest point of the fort. This g^ate, consisting: 
really of two distinct gates close to and defending: each other^ has been cleared 
of the enormous mass of fallen debris under which it had been buried; but 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining water has rendered it difficult and 
expensive to carry on any large work. 

In Purf the great mass of fallen stones lying in a confused heap and filling 
the hall of the great temple at Kanarak, known as the Black Pagoda, has been 
removed. Besides this, the more important sculptures, some weighing as 
much as 20 tons, have been rescued from destruction and placed for safety on 
platforms near the temple. The overhanging and dangerous cornices and door- 
ways have been strengthened, and the great nav'agmha stone, which once 
formed the top lintel of the doorway, has been replaced in position : but no 
attempt has been made to repair, or even to remove, as the necessary prelim- 
inary to future repair, the vast accumulation of stone from the ruin- of the 
main sanctum behind the now partly restored hull. As the hall is ninety feet 
square and a hundred feet high, the ruined spire of the sanctum behind was 
probably not less than tlirco hundred feet in height. 

In the Adina masjid at Hazrat Pandua the accumulation of deht'is^ under 
which the building was to a great extent buried, has been wholly cleared away, 
and its hitherto hidden prayer niches Imve been now disclosed. The floral 
ornamentation in them taken from older Hindii remains (dating probably to the 
eighth century A.D., and used sometimes with extensive, sometimes with little, 
alteration,) and the Muhammadan geometric ornamentation executed, sometimes 
on the reverse of a Hindu sculpture, sometimes on the chiselled- away surface 
of older Hindu work, is as good as any to be found in Agra, Delhi or Ajmer. 
So also the cut and moulded brick ornamentation in other portions of the masjid 
is not inferior to any found elsewhere in Bengal. The excavation has also 
disclosed the lower courses of an old Buddhist stupa, and of lines of boundary 
walls and of a gate, built of bricks set in mud cement, running obliquely to 
the walls of the masjid, and eccentrically placed with regard to it. Traces of 
masonry ghdts built of bricks also set in mud, and therefore presumably pro* 
Muhammadan, have also been found leading down into some of the numerous 
surrounding tanks. The trees which had rooted themselves in the walls have 
been pulled out, where it was possible to do so, without destroying the roofs 
and walls, and cut down close, where this was nut possible ; and the court of 
the masjid has been cleared and sloped so as to run off the rain water readily. 
This will in some measure help to prevent the remains from being destroyed till 
measures can be taken to preserve what still stands by substantial repair, of 
which the clearing of the fallen debris was a pecessary preliminary. A well ha H 
been dug in the courtyard, and good water is now obtainable in the dry season, 
when all the tanks round the masjid become dry. The work of clciarance 
has supplied a largo quantify of good bricks, which will bo useful for future 
undertakings. 

Some work has also been done to the various buildings in Gaur by cutting 
dovm the jungle in the courts, and on the roofs and walls of the more interest- 
ing buildings, and rendering them accessible ; but it has not been found possible 
to do more for these buildings at present. 
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The Archaeological Sarvey, which has been recently orgpEinised, has during 
the past year and a half collected materials for the illustration, with technical 
accuracy and completeness, of the architecture and antiquities of the groat 
Adina masjid, of the tombs of Sher Shdh and of his father Hasan Khdn at 
Sasseram, and of the palace at Rohtdsgarh, and of other objects of interest. 
These subjects will occupy a hundred plates, of which some are now completed, 
while of the rest the materials are cither ready or expected to be ready by the 
close of the field season, though the drawing can only be commenced during the 
recess. Besides preparing these plates and the necessary letter press regarding 
the architecture thus illustrated, the survey has discovered four hitherto 
unknown or unexplored sites in the Bhdgalpur circle,— one near Bhdgalpur 
city (the old mounds near Shdh Jangl tank), and three in the Bhdgalpur district ; 
two in the Shdhabdd district of the Patnd circle ' one in the Baxar sub-division, 
being the mounds of Kant, which are, so far as can now be judged, the ruins of 
large and extensive temples of the fifth to the eighth centuries A.D., and the 
remains in the old fortress of Sher Garh in the Sasseram sub-division) ; 
and two* in the Presidency circle (the temples at Chogda, the head-quarters 
of the Bengal Archsculogical Survey, and the ruined mounds, the remains of 
palaces, temples, and of a fort at Devagrdm, about eight miles oast of Kdndgkdt, 
in the Rdiidghdt subdivision of the Nadiyd district). 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

The operation of the Provincial Financial Contract has been more keenly 
felt in the Provincial side of Public Works De)>artmcnt than in any other 
branch of the public service. After considerable discussion the contract grant 
was settled on the basis of 75 Idkhs a year for public works of all kinds, includ- 
ing the maintenance, repairs, and working expenses of all railways and canals, 
the construction of new works, and the construction, maintenance, and repair 
of civil roads and buildings, but exclusive of interest charges. To this a lump 
sum of 15 Idkhs, equivalent to three Idkhs a year, was credited to the Local 
Quvemment. Virtually, therefore, the contract proceeded on the basis of an 
annual grant of 78 Idkhs for public works of all kinds. 

The following table shows the actual expenditure from Provincial funds on 
public works during each year of the quinquennial period. The figures include 
items of expenditure outside the regular departmental expenditure of the 
Public Works Department, and will therefore not be found to agree with the 
departmental figures given later on : — 




188S4». 

1S83-M. 

1884-85. 

1886-80. 

1880-87 

(estimated). 



Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

State Railways (Capital) 


18,4^.000 

8.27.000 

1.32.000 

76,000 

15,000 

Subaidiaed Kailwaya 
Irrigation (Capital) 

CiTil Works ... 

■ • • 

11.000 

40.000 

68,000 

25,0U0 

3.45.000 

• ■ a 

17.18,000 

6,03,00ii 

2.02.000 

3,76.000 


67.29.000 

47,18.000 

30.13.000 

27.63,000 

33.08,000 

Total 


1.03.07.000 

60,89,000 

34.05.000 

32.40,000 

S6,68/XX) 


The dwindling of the expenditure under every head is most striking. The 
various heads of Public Works expenditure will now be dealt with separately, 
and the reason for the diminu tion in each case will be discussed in its proper 
place. 
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ROADS AND BUILDINGS. 

When, in April 1882, Sir Rivers Thompson assumed charge of the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, he found Public AVorks being actively 
pushed forward. 

The total outlay on Imperial works, f.c., works carried out for, and at the 
expense of the Imperial Govemuient, and not debited to Provincial Revenue, 
for the year 1883-84 amounted to upwards of Rs. 15,00,000 : in the following 
year it was 10^ Idkhs, but during the last two years the grants were reduced to 
less than half those of the previtms years. Several important works were 
completed for the Imperial Government, some of which will bo found 
mentioned below. 

Under the head Provincial Services the course of expenditure was similar. 
In the year 1881-82 the expenditure on jJ^t^vincial jiublic works amounted to 
nearly 07 Mkhs, and it was maintained at this figure in 1882-83. During the 
first two years of bis administration Sir Rivers Tlioiiipson carried into practice 
the principle that it is bad policy to have the accuuiulatiuns of provincial revenut's 
lying idle in the Imperial treasury ; and lie endeavoured to provide fur tlut 
completion of works in progress and to meet the demand for now works to the 
full extent of the balance at credit of the Province. The oiTices of the Bengal 
Government in Calcutta were completed ; court-houses wore completed tir 
constructed at jessor, Maimaiisingh, Farfdpur, Pubnd, Gayd, Riliichf, and 
DarbhangA; jails built at Dacca, Midnapur, Baxar, GuyA, liunchf, DarbhangA, 
Bogra, Maimansingh, and PuriUiA; the Secretariat offices at DArjiling were 
begun and completed ; numerous subdivisional court-houses and munsif/s were 
constructed, and a number of other miscellaneous public improvements were; 
carried out. By the end of 1883-84, however, the provincial balances had been 
reduced to lls. 6,87,000, and the budget grant for 1884-85 was therefore 
restricted to 30 lAkhs. In 1885-86, under pressure of the complications on the 
North-Western frontier, the grant w'lis again cut down, to 1^9. 27,03,000, while 
for the year 1880-87 it has not been possible to provide more than Rs. 33,08,000. 
These sums are quite inadequate to meet the wants of the Province. There arc 
very many important works to be undertaken in order to dovclo]) the efficiency 
of the administration and the resources of tlie country. It has been impossible 
in the last two years to do more in the matter of original works than to finish 
one or two of the more important buildings already in progrc8.s, and nothing 
can bo done to meet the crying demand from almost every district of the 
Province for more munsiffs, judicial court-houses, and revenue offices. The only 
two large departments which are fairly well equipped in the matter of building 
accommodation are the Jail and the Education Departments, the former of 
which received much attention from Sir Ashley hiden, while the latter has been 
largely assisted by private munificence and frdm other external sources. 

There were no changes of importance in the administration of the Public 
Works Department during the period under review. The supervision of all 
))ublic works in Calcutta was placed under the charge of a Superintendent of 
Works at the commencement of the year 1882-83, thus giving the Superintend* 
ing Engineer of the Central Circle greater opportunities of inspecting works 
in the interior. The JalpAigurf Division of the Eastern Circle was abolished 
at the beginning of the year 1886-S7, and the work of the Division was 
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divided between the Ddrj Hin^ and Riljshdhf Divisions. Towards the middle of 
the same year the Central Cirele was abolisbed| and the Divisions comprisiufi^ 
it were amal^matcd with the Eastern and Western Circles, the Chittagong and 
Jessor Divisions being transferred to the former, and the Bardwdn Division to 
the latter. In consequence of this change the head>quarters of the Western 
Circle have been removed from Dinapur to Calcutta. 

The following is a brief account of the principal operations carried out b}‘ 
this branch of the Public Works Department. Under the head of Imperial 
Works may be mentioned 

dlililarp Works . — The new Accounts Office in Koild Ghdt street at a cost 
of Km. 7,02,141. 

Ctoil Works . — The Financial Offices at a cost of Rs. 9,01,953. 

The now Central Press at a cost of Rs. 9,32,620. 

Survoyor-Ocneral’s Office, Us. 3,60,655. 

Calcutta !Mint.— Silver Mint re-roofed, Rs. 1,94,119. 

Post Office.— New building for the office of the Director- Gcnoml of the 
l\)8t Office, Rs. 1,76,123. 

The following Provincial works were undertaken during the period under 
review : — 

Civil Biiilt/inffs — Secretariat Buildings at Calcutta for the Local Govoni- 
ment, Rs. 13,72,123. 

Ditto at Ddrj/ling (including furniture), Rs. 1,38,796. 

Kdon Sanitarium at ditto, Rs. 1,73,312. 

Swarnainayf Hostel for lady medical students, Rs. 1,37,766. 

Now (Jolloctorates at Gayd, Darbhaugd, and Jessor. 

Now Judge’s court-houses at Pabmi, Farfdpur, and Maunansingh. 

JSdueatioHal Buildings. — Two blocks of quarters for the native students of 
the Engineering College, Shfbpur, aud a residence for the Principal 
of the Calcutta Madrissa. 

In addition to the above, the causeway on the Grand Trunk Rond 
across the Son river has been remodelled. Feeder roads for the Northern 
Bengal State Railway have boon built at a cost of Rs. 1,12,000, and several 
roads in Chutid Ndgpur and Ddrjfling have been improved and extended. 
Amongst miscellaneous public improvements undertaken may be mentioned 
the construction of important works for the diversion of the Calcutta storm 
water from the Calcutta canals, a light-house built on Shortt’s Island at the 
mouth of the Dumrd river, and the construction of buildings at llookeytollah 
in the False Point harbour in place of those swept away by the cyclone of 
September 1885. The port of Chittagong has been given a pure water- 
supply at a cost of about Rs. 7.000, and water-works have been imdertaken 
and partly completed at Bhdgulpur, on which it is contemplated to spend 
at present Rs. 2,30,000. To make these complete will, it is calculated, cost 
altogether about three and a half Idkhs. 

The Bengal Ironworks Company was started in 1875 with the object of 
working the iron-field at Bardkhar in the Hazdribdgh district, but its success 
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was small, and after a brief career of three years the Company suspended 
operations in 1878. In May 1882 the works were purchased by Government, 
and were placed under the control of the Public Works Department in 
February 1883. Pig-iron begun to be run in January 1884, and the financial 
results have since been very satisfactory. It is estimated that the profits for the 
current year will amount to something like lis. 00,000, or say 8 }>cr cent, on 
the capital expended in purchasing the concern. The result has boon achieved 
in spite of the disadvantage that the prices of east>iron goods and pig-iron huvo 
fallen ofif during the last ten j'ears by 10 to 15 per cent. The chief factor in the 
production of these very satisfactory results has been the management, which 
has excelled in many features of economy and closo attention to details ; and the 
consequence is that tho works are enabled to put their products into the market 
at a very low rate. Moderate prices are a characteristic feature of the 
manufactures. '^Phe principal articles at present turned out are ctist-iron ])ipcH, 
cylinder and screw-piles, railway sleepers and chairs, axle bt>xe8 for railway 
waggons, ornamental castings and agricultural implements. Tho ploughs made 
at those Works have found a largo sale amongst Native cultivators, and an 
improved water-lift is also much sought after. It is gratifying to bo able to 
record that tho action of tlie Government has succeeded thoroughly in fostering 
a moribund industry into vigorous life. 

Tho expenditure from the District Hoad Funds, which is raised and 
administered by District Committees, and over which tho Public Works Depart- 
ment has only a general control, -has averaged about 36 hlkhs. Tho work of 
tho Committees was for tlio most part efficiently done, but it is clear that tho 
funds at their disposal will not permit their effecting veiy m\ich in tho way of 
extending and completing tlio general system of road communications. 

The cyclone which passed over Orissa in September 1885, besides destroy- 
ing tho buildings at llookcytollah, severely damaged that portion of tho Orissa 
Trunk Koad lying between the Brdhmanf and Baitamf rivers : the tidal-wave 
which accompanied it breached tho canal embankment near Balasor in several 
places. Had it not been for this embankment, tho wave would have passed over 
a vast area of cultivated land, and the loss of crops would have been enormous. 
The Murshid^bsld embankment near Ldlthikurf burst ; the adjoining country 
was inundated, and great damage was caused to the Fastoru Bengal and Central 
Bengal Railways. The damage done by these disasters is described at greater 
length in the section on the economic condition of tho people. 

Tho following tables give the figures of tho expenditure of this branch of 
the Public Works Department during the quinquennial period. 
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lS.lft,tii2) 

17,07,005 

20.73,14,1 

2i.fi0.i577 

23.(i()..1.iH 

20,40,602 

20,54,1.15 

1.81, 27. 221* 

Turi'avi'i* 


.1.2a.2oS 

l.U7,HS0 

•••••a 




8,187 

14,606 


i 

4,89.1.18 

Lontriluitioiui, Nixniiiiit 1 

. ... 





... . 

2V1 


.. 

• me 

1 

256 

Ihtto, ltii)N>riiil Civil Worka . I 



, 



0.SI5 

i 1,201 

13,085 

13.331 

‘ ‘i.ioo 1 

51. ('.32 

Lutto, PrnviniMiil ditto . . | 


■Im‘m72 

fiO.lOH 

1.7H,‘l57 

1.oi,70l 


8110 

763 

192 

2.110 I 

4.18.520 

OkVXI) ToT\L .. 1 

77.ltl.ttl-l 

t{:i.lM.;!91 1 

40..l8,S7tf 

2tl, (10.912 

.14.85.042 

43,45,2(12 

ft.1.17,502 

38,92,728 

43,01,168 

42.68.211 1 

4,52.1K).229 


* of Km. oil Hmiutif of oiiM'iMlitim* hy rivil tilllren vn eollectinii l•Ntn)ll^»hlm*nr. aiJiiuiiititnihvo cliiirgin. kr. 


St'itfment shoirhitt the outlay inrarred in the Public Worhe Department on account of buildinye under each 
Dcimrtmrnt of the Adminktration of Beny il/rom the yearn 1882-83 to 1886-87. 


Or TLA Y OX OUiaiXAL WOUKH. 


Ol'tlay ox KKI'AIRM. 



i8M-».s;i. j 

civir. nni.mx(iH. 

Ua. 1 

PttorlHrUl HKRVUli.-tlsil'KRMM. 


Ailminiitrrttioii- 


IauiiI Ki'V(Mini' - . , . 


riiiirt-hiHiHi'H. trcaHiiricN, iiiut mMi'd* 


mviiiiN .... 

J 1,82,7.1 1 

CiHMiit lioiwiM 


liiiililiiiKa ... 

Ill'll 

Ri«Niil«<nri' for Um'iiI tlovi*riiinont 

1.871 

Scrri'tiirini oIIIivh .... 

4. 19, .187 

Ikninlof Ri'Vi'iiiio liiiililinKa 

, I 

Siniiiji amt Mfitioiirry 

501, 

klmor Ik*|wrtiiicnta— 

1 

IliiMfUin liuililinKM 

15,772' 

MonniiiontN anil lint iquitioa 

56,1701 

Law anil Jualiw* - 


Hiah i'onrt bmUliiiirN 

6.6S1; 

Miimll t'nuM* Court hiiildiima 

58,261 

DiMni't iaiilMliviaional) Court Itiiilii- 


inaa 

4.0.1,332 

KnMiwaatlcal— 


Ifi'nt Hialiop'a IVllaoo 

.. 

Cluirphi'a 

11.111 

Hiirial omiinda 

11,414 

PHOVIXCIAL H8RVlCM-(l*KOVI.NriAl). 


Jaih — 


Coni ml Jaila 

3,17,79.1 

luatnet 

5.911.821 

lx8*k-U|W 

liv'Lll 

Poliiv 

t,!d.4l(i 

Kiiumtional- - 


Oovoniniont rolloin*a 

3,21.291 

liiilo M'liuila 

72.318 

Maduuil — 


Hoapitala and diapmaarira 

6,23,578 

Ifork-hnapltnla 

1 

Madiral Colkirea and mdioola 

1,510 

Lunatic Aay Inina 

2.470 

rnatoina buildinm 

3.762 

MiaiJHllHiuiOiia— 


lUiriMmtion ... , 

• 17.810 

MuMMdiaiiMtuB or cimcml ! 

81.628, 

Public Worki buddiuga 

l,tki.a2ij 

Total 

.18,05.05.1! 


- 





18M1-81. 

1.881*4.1. 

18.85*86. j 

IM8(L87. 

1882-8.3, 

Ka. 

Ka. 

K.. 1 

1 

Ua. 

Uh. 

2.8.1,661 

1,. 1.0,11(1 

6.1,889, 


1 , 01.021 

127 

.1,3.16 

56,977 


8. .'45 

1,07,8 0 

08,70.1 

.12,379’ 

1 

30.8.16; 

l.:t3,9»3 

1.59.903 

Cl.iKir 


1.V.517I 

8.317 


6. i'll 




.Kl 


3.WU 

1 


10,789 

' 

5.608 


1, 1.1.1 

3 .MIHI 

17. 190 

.1,281 


7771 

2,.1!N) 

0,7.18 

6,.13l 


B.M6I 

5,’JMI 

554 

36 


2,013 

1 

.1.81..K'.8 

f,2I.7tM 

1 . 72 . 0 * 9 ’ 

1 


53,686! 



1 

1 1 


00.1! 

'i.l!786 

— 1.08il 

.. .. 1 


22,r.90< 

8,269 

1.513 

2 l,sin| 

MO, 89, 4.11 

8,629 

87.77.1 

13,405 
— 6.8tI 

5.3?ll' 

1 8..120 

1.47..*8ii 

3.1..191! 


72,211 

54 ..IHS 

10.211 

1 2.M25 


1 1H.310 

1,0.1.101 

42,43 i 

31.978^ 


22,049 

1 

1,07.565 

81,269 

11,051! 


22.186 

37.1M 

53.786 

87,000| 


42.951 

61,900 

09,029 

13,7j»! 


24,0.1.1' 



... 1 


2,.KI9 


004 

2,310 


4,:iU7 

601 

13,2.10 

4,«88j 


6,117 

145 

6UV 

1 




17.567 

3,1.17 

7.141 

.1,4721 


865 

7.015 

11,017 

IO. 6 VO; 


16,142 

71,169 

02.935 

1.1.033|. 


7.769 

20.23,106| 

, 10,23,017 

6.18.456‘ 

in.«8,454 

6, 20, .135 


TotnI. 


1883.81. 

1 1881.80. 

1 1K80'86. 1 

188(LN7. 




. _ 1 




Uh. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

8.1,12.1 

4.1 1.3 
40.604 
27.14.1 
5!ll 
981 

f 21,038 
1 6,1U)! 

6.111 
32,79.1! 
17,0.18! 
41iil| 
IHI 

88.89.1 ' 
IM.KH 
3.647 
Oil, 6.12 
20,601 
211 
1.2(8 

1 


8.247 

21 

1,111 

455 

0.2.1H 

680 



7..171 

.103 

6,20.1 

626 

O.IHUI 

61.1 



61,064 

01,00) 

08,338 



1.1.1.12 

2ii,&«2 

.1.800 

2.17 

13.1141 

.1,156 

8.-4 

17,.1.1N 

4.677 

1 1 


10,078 

4L16.1 

0.6.111 

21,.'!4S 

17.. 131 
2.1.884 

4,.l7l> 

11.. 121 

3?.A.10 

56,22(1 

2I.H.3II 

28,123 

1 

1 1 

> 6,13,181 


7.028 

33,281 

7,.1!M 

6.683 

20,435! 

39,ml 

I 



27.020 

"i.i;719 

0,311 

2,251 

12,607 

2.376 

016 

2.638 

1.589 

»,7rt7; 

721! 

1 aitf; 

11..111I 

1.4.17, 1 



2,604 

13,162 

18..173 

817 

17,446 

10,082 

2,213’ 1 

16,:)07. 1 

2n,n.ih;j 



6,26,008 

8.80,7.16 

6.31, 617! 

6,13.181| 

1,11.42.8*2 



Statement lowing the expenditure incurred from the Dhtriet Road Funde on PubUe JTorkt 
during the financial gears 1882-83 to 188(3-87. 
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Nambs 

ON Districts. 

1882.83. 

1883-64. 

1884-85. 

j 1886-80. 

1 

1886.87 

(appms- 

lliiatr). 

BENGAL 

Rs. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Western Dietrirts, 






Rari»wah Division 

'RardwAn 

HAukiirA 

Itirbhdm 

Midiiapiir 

JlURlI and Howrah 

M.7tl4 

Vi, 917 

1,59.697 
53.581 
55.904 
1,. 30.059 
1,79,094 

1,2.3.827 
26.475 
0N.298 
1,41 .MSI 
1,90,709 

1.05.022 

29.1.37 

72.281 

1.17.084 

1.02,838 

1,X766 

.Xrt4il 

25,251 

1.98.258 

NU.897 

Central Distrirts, 





! 

fSi-PAncanis 

1 NadiyA 

PiiusiLiBNCY Division Ji*KHor 

1 Klitiliui 

UMunhidAbAd 

1.21,547 

1..TI.I57 

83,taia 

2 . 6 »n 

64.183 

1.89.888 

64.^47 

82.059 

,31.2.38 

tf6.566 

1,08,094 

52.IM6 

76.921 

62.291 

64.811 

1,0.3 08] 
05,841 
6m,\67 
52.V75 
01,526 

! 1,96.222 

; 82.584 

81. OM 
! 99.785 

I 45.788 

R^jshaiii Division 

fDinwpur 

llAjahAlif 

R-inirpur 

< Ikwra 

l*AhiiA 

1 DArjilingr 

LJaliiAiRuri 

97.978 

HMUrt 

6N..N25 

42.853 

1I1.1.H5 

45,139 

75.00.3 

51,879 

1.01.700 

59,157 

61,949 

80.863 

54,533 

87.759 

71.191 

1.46,161 

.39.1161 

58,|iM 

20.808 

43.128 

75,168 

02,r..37 

86.957 

27,2M0 

29.7M7 

17.508 

X734 

i 79,169 

75.754 
• 1.83,410 

4.3.457 
! 42,62.3 

11.127 
74,041 

Eastern Districts. 






DAci'i Division 

r Daeva 

Knrfdpiir 

HaokunranJ 

( Alaiiiiaiisitiffh 

7M 16 
45.515 
1,01.280 
l,4K..8(i5 

51,614 

42,720 

1.01.127 

1,00,829 

64.875 

42.618 

98.919 

1..32.785 

70.401 

S9.2S0 

7I.N49 

1.16.7-'9 

1,01.886 

69,1815 

76.810 

2..30,9t(4 

^ rhittfiNfiiig 

riiiTTAnoNH Division 'hpjlljilh 

( ChittaKonff liill Tiuots 

l.Of.lRHI 

1,81,115 

11,016 

61.067 

1,20.711 

51.098 

18.9J6 

91.218 

70.019 

r.6,785 

9,830 

79.6X2 

00.770 

80.088 

9,398 

90.667 

Nl,9(k3 

1,00,181 

9.81NI 

BEIIAB. 






P^TNA Division - 

1 

"IWiiA 

OhvA 

siialiAMd 

MiixalTnrpiir 

DarbliuiiKA 

KArun 

^(Tiiuii|iAran 

2.07.7H5 

2.<>IM4II 

1,8M,2'»1 

1.0M,M»| 

1.ri0.ri79 

1,87.417 

89,538 

1,66,78.3 

1.0.3,781 

1,75.011 

i.8i,o;m 

1.IW,7K8 

1,20,781 

1,09,6(81 

1,62,001 

1.57^*90 

1,48,6118 

l,76..3iHt 

1,31.180 

1,48.276 

02,881 

1.62.989 
2,29,010 
1.21, (HU 

I 1.X17S 

],:i6.09i 
1,11.028 
80,008 

97,792 
•3.68. 100 
1,10,851 
1,45.480 
H6,:i'M 
1,(HI.689 
72.818 

( 

RiiAiiALruR Division ...| 

'MonRliyr 

Illmaiilniir 

Piiriiean 

iMaidah 

.SuiitAl l^rsaiiAa 

1.63.287 

I.IN.III 

88,870 

21».593 

84.703 

1,31.827 

1,26,011 

77.706 

26,875 

34.626 

1.70,186 
1,6>».220 
70.681 
.XII 8 
57,761 

1,.X1i17 

l,2(l,<UW 

74.471 

82.170 

47.138 

l.XBli 

1.01,248 

76,518 

60,:hi3 

22,937 

ORISSA. 






Orhsa Division | 

’Cnttaek 

Hurl 

Balaaor 

41,490 

2N,I!NI 

19,415 

48,060 

2l,^r>2 

39,020 

44.226 

.311,8.38 

49,877 

48,229 
.XI 56 
87,019 

88.669 

S9..597 

47,988 

CHUTIA NAGPUR. 






Soutth^West Brontier Agency, 






Iln’/jiriliHirh 

Liih&rdiiirA 

Siiiicldiiiiii 

MAiilihiiiii 

••• • • ••• ... 

••• ••• ••• ••• ... 

4.3,118 

48,048 

2,502 

2l,!aio 

44,279 

.*18,7.11 

Il,.3ii7 

26,877 

48,168 

61.720 

1 1.0.18 
2.3,1.35 

86.984 

57,419 

8,498 

26,078 

27,784 

67,982 

Io.InH 

l2.2fN; 


Total ... j 

.36,62,085 

30,81,269 

.36.59.8:{0 

.X56,671 

37,6K.060 

OriNinal works 

Kf^paira 

Establishment 

Tonis and plant 

Toll and ferry oslnblishment and continRenctes 

18.87,825 
17,45,583 
5,4? .504 
S'1,001 
8.0K8 

11,91,172 

18.^9.430 

5,6.3.018 

34,917 

.3,297 

11.07.107 

18.78.894 

0,29.7«4 

42.M17 

0,314 

10,62.622 

10,48.819 

5.97,782 

.37.681 

8,837 

1S,X188 

10,68,827 

6,61.476 

.38,979 

2J.620 


Total ...1 

.36,62,086 

80,84, 2(KI 

a6,fi9..3.30 

.X65,571 

S7,X960 
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IRRIGATION. 


The works in charge of the Irrigation Department are divided into produc- 
tive public works and provincial works not classed as productive. The latter 
are again divided into classes, according as they arc works for which separate 
capital and revenue accounts are or are not kept. In addition to the purely 
provincial works, also, certain works belonging to the Imperial Government are 
managed by the Government of Ilengul, but the revenue and expenditure on 
account of theso are usually of comparatively small importance. As in other 
departments of public works, the expansion of the Irrigation Department has 
been much circumscribed during the period under review. As regards capital 
expenditure, no now work of any kind has been undertaken, and funds have 
been providetl with difficulty for the improvement of the Calcutta Canals and the 
prosecution to completion of the Orissa Coast Canal. The following are the 
amounts sjient on Irrigation Capital during the period under review : — 


1882-8.'3 
iHH.J-M't ... 

1884- 85 

1885- 88 

1 880- 87 (ostiinatod) 


Rs. 

... 17 , 18,000 

... 5 , 03,000 

... 2 , 02,000 
... 8 , 76,000 

... 8 , 45,000 


The total capital outlay at the close of the year 1882-83 amounted to 
Rs. 5,33,17,000, and at the end of 1 885-80 tolls. 5,09,80,960. The net earnings 
of the Calcutta Canals exceed three lilkhs of rupees a year, and their impor- 
tance as a trade outlet for tho Presidency districts, which is ah'cady very great, 
will bo largely enhanced when tho now docks at Kidderpur are completed i 
yet their condition, though vastly bettor than it was, is far from satisfactory ; 
and there is no prospout whatever of providing the funds tliat arc urgently 
reejuirod for their development and completion from tho current revenues of the 
Province. The Orissa Coast Canal, which will place Orissa in inland commu- 
nication with Reiigal, and should bo of tho highest value in tho event of famine, 
was begun in 1881, and is now all but finished, three ranges being already 
open to traffic. 'I'he final opening of the canal has been delayed in conse- 
quence of unexpected difficulties in locking tho Barabalaiig river, and of the 
damage done by tho cyclone of September 1885, which also caused the estimates 
to bo exceeded. This work is admittedly protective in its nature, and its 
importance chiefiy consists in the security it is calculated to afford against 
faniino ; yet nearly tho whole of the cost, which has already exceeded 35 Idkhs, 
and is expected to amount to nearly 40 Itlkhs, has been provided from Provincial 
Funds, and nearly 20 Idkhs of this 'havo been found during tho currency of the 
period under review. 

Regarding the revenue results of the working of tho canals, Whether 
technically classed os productive Wbrks or not, tho following are the figures : — 



IW2-8S. 

1 1S8S.84. 

1 1881-85. 

1 1885-86. 1 

1886-87 

(eatiiimtiid). 


Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Grostt rocpipts 

Working expenses 

80,73.0n0 

i7,»7,ooe 

10,03.000 

17,U,000 

30,85,000 

17,9:{,0U0 

31,50,000 

17.3-1,000 

II 

Net earnings 

Interest on borrowed capital 

a.76.0W 

21,16,000 

2,18,000 

Sl.6l,0U0 

2,!)2.(N!0 

22,13.000 

4,)6,0if0 

32,30.000 

II 

Net loss 

18,40,000 

10.43,000 

19,21,000 

18,14.000 

17,69,000 
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The works managed by the Bengal GKivemment include the Orissa and 
Miduapur Canals, the Hijill Tidal Canal, and the Son system, which are classed 
as productive works; and the Orissa Coast Canal, the Calcutta and Eastern 
Canals, the Nndiyd works, and the Sdron and Damudd Canals, wliich are not 
classed as productive. The net earnings of all these are slowly but steadily 
growing, the deficient rainfall of some j'ears having stimulated the demand for 
water for irrigation purposes ; and though the day may be still distant when 
they can be expected to cover charges for interest, they are no longer worked 
at. an actual loss, as was the cose until a few years back. Their net earnings 
are increasing at the rate of nearly a Idkh a year, and as the Orissa system 
is gradually equipjjod with distributaries, and the diiliculty lately cxpericntted 
in collecting the revenue in Behar is solved, this rate should be materially 
accelerated. 

The following figures show the total area irrigated by all the canals under 
the Irrigation Department : — 


1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 
18S5-86 


Acroii. 

... 373,000 

... 618,000 
... 400,000 

... 460,000 


The area irrigated, as might bo expected, fiuctuatcd with the rainfall, and the 
deficient and unequally distributed rainfall of 1883 and 1884 caused a largo 
and sudden recourse by the cultivators to the Government canals. The falling 
off in the irrigated area since then has been princi])ally in the Son Canal 
system, where the want of rain in those years was most felt. On the other 
hand there has been a steady increase (in 1883-84) from 49,000 to 72,000 
acres (in 1885-86) in the area irrigated in the Orissa Circle, which is one of 
the most satisfactory features of the period. It sliows tliat tho opposition to 
irrigation in Orissa, which was so marked in 1883-84, has subsided. I’Jiero 
seems to be every probability that tho area irrigated in Orissa will in a short 
time rise to tho standard which was obtained in 1882, when 70 per cent, 
of the entire area provided with distributaries was irrigated. 

In the Orissa Circle the total length of canals for irrigation and navigation 
has been increased, by the opening of the Gobrf Extension Canal, from 
164^ to 170^ miles. The length of canals for irrigation only has remained tho 
same, viz. 62 miles, during the period under review, while a length of 19^ 
miles, making a total length of 644f^ miles, has been added to tho distributaries. 


In tho South-Western Circle, as already stated, three ranges of the Orissa 
Coast Canal havo boon opened for traffic. One range, 36 miles in length, was 
opened in July 1885, tho second (38 miles) in July 1886, and a third (17 
miles) in August of the same year. The Sarpdi scheme of works, intended for 
the drainage of the low country near Contai in the Midnapur district, mainly 
for the Majnamiitd and Jalamiita estates, was sanctioned in March 1882, and 
is now practically finished, at an expenditure, up to the end of December last, 
of Rs. 2,87,000. In 1882 a project for the reclamation of the Ball! Bhfl was 
sanctioned, and the work was completed before the rains of 1885. In that year 
it was covered with an unusually rich rice crop, which was, however, unfortu- 
nately destroyed by the unprecedented flood of the Nadiyd rivers which 
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occurred in that year. The Howrah drainage works for the reclamation' of 
the swamps immediately to the west of Howrah and Shfbpur were undertaken 
under the provisions of the Bengal Drainage Act, VI (B.C.) of 1880. The 
works have been completed with the exception of the HiigU right embankment, 
which has l)oen stopped, as it is doubtful whether it will be necessary to carry 
it out. The principal works connected with the Eden Canal scheme have been 
complete for two years, but some less important, though useful and necessary, 
works have since lieen in progress. The canal now fulfils its purpose of supplying 
good wholesome drinking water to those who dwell on tho banks of the Kdn^ 
Xudf, K^nd Damudd, and Sarsatti rivers, and also supplies the Bardwdn water- 
works. 

In tho Son Circle tho Son Canal system has been increased from 216^ to 
218 J miles in the length of its navigable canals. Branch canals have had 
a small increase of ^ths of a mile, and now stand at IdSJ- miles ; while a 
length of 120^ miles, making 1,1.3.52 miles in all, has been added to tho 
distributaries. Tho Sdran Canals are practically completed. The Madhu- 
bani Canal is a small irrigation work on the borders of Nepal. It was formerly 
known os tho Tear Canal, and was constructed by Government at the 
cost of tho proprietors. During tho year 1885-80 the proprietors’ right was 
purchased by Govertinient. Tho samindar of Madhubani, who was the prin- 
cipal contribut<»r to tho original cost of tho canal, acco[)ted the actual amount 
expended by him (Us. 00,020) on the work in satisfaction of all demands on 
condition that tho cunal should be called tho Rdj Kuindr Bishnu Frakash Singh 
of Madhubunf Canal, and that ho bo allowed to irrigate 200 local bighas 
free of charge. 

In 188,3 tho Government of India called the attention of tho Government 
of Btmgol to the falling off which had occurred in tho irrigated area in the 
province of Orissa, and considered that tho whole question deserved a thorough 
and independent inquiry. For some time before any actual measures had 
been taken in that direction Government had received petitions and memo- 
rials from local associations established in Orissa, expressing general discontent 
among tho ryots in connection with irrigation oporations, and csj)ccially 
complaining against the idleged oppressive procedure on tho part of the canal 
revenue oHicers and their subordinates in tho assessment and rocoveiy of 
water-rates, and in the application of the certificate procedure under tho Bengal 
C^ovennnent Act VII of 1880. 3’hero were complaints of a less general charac- 
ter regarding drainage ; and tho existing tariff of rates, both for long and short 
leases, was a subject of grievance. While siurb was tho character of the 
objections and remonstrances locally raised in Orissa, the canal revenue, which 
had been steadily, though slowly, progressing, showed a sudden falling off. 
On tho expiry of tho five-year leases in November 1882 the gross receipts 
had decreased from Us. 1,80,,325 in 1882-83 to Rs. 1,11,856 in 1883-84 and 
Rs. 61,245 in 1884-85, while tho net loss, after meeting the cost of maintenance 
and working expenses, had been Rs. 35,271, Rs. 67,662, and Rs. 1,85,781, in 
tho same three years, respectively. Tho condition of arrears was also unsatis- 
factory, and it was impossible to bo indifferent to the inadequacy of tho reali- 
sations in relation to the demands, and generally to the failure of the expec- 
tations, upon tho strength of which Government had taken over tho concern 
from tho Madras Irrigation Company, and subsequently spent very largo sums 
in extending the irrigation system in the province. 
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It was upon a consideration of all these facts that Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son appointed a Commission of Enquiry into the working of the Orissa Canal 
system. It appeared to him that it was only by the personal investigations on 
the spot of an expert Commission that the real position of things could bo 
ascertained. 

The memboraof the Commission were — 

Major C. W, Harrison, R.E., Superintending Engineer, North- 
Western Plrovinces. 

Colonel J. M. McNeile, R.E., Chief Engineer, Irrigation Branch, 
Bengal. 

Mr. R. H. Wilson, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

The members of the Commission assembled at Cuttack, the capital of the 
province, on the 15th December 188I>, and from that date till tho end of 
January 1885 they were engaged in examining witnesses, in inspecting differ- 
ent parts of tho canal in tho Cuttack and Balasoro districts, and in investigating 
a large number of complaints formulated on behalf of tho people in tho irriga- 
ted tracts by different local associations. The report of tho Commission was 
considered by the Board of Revenue and tho Commissioner of Orissa. Sir 
Rivers Thompson, after tho receipt of the reports on tho subject, visited differ- 
ent portions of tho canals himself, and a conference was held of the chief local 
Civil and Public Works officers, when the whole subject of the Commissiop’s 
inquiries, and tho connected papers, were brought under discussion, and definite 
orders passed on each of tho questions at issue. 

It cannot bo contended that the revenue administration of these canals has 
ever come up to their requirements ; there were scandals during tho time when 
Sir Gr. Campbell was Lieutenant-Governor ; extraordinary divergencies between 
estimates and actual receipts; and, throughout, continual complaints by the 
people of oppression and illegal proceedings — much tho same sort of complaints 
as those towards which the inquiries of tho recent Commission were directed. 
At tho same time the difficulties of the position were very great. The character 
of tho climate of Orissa ; the average rainfall, which is quite sufficient in ordi- 
nary years for all agricultural purposes; tho apathetic and indolent habits 
of tho people ; and tho hostility exhibited by both cultivators and zaminddrs to 
all canals and distributaries, are elements, in a purely optional system, which 
make successful administration almost an impossibility. The zaminddr, who 
never remits a pice of his dues, is indifferent whether the raiyat takes water or 
not ; or if he is stirred to any action, it is in the way of discouragement of the 
practice. The raiyat in favourable years avoids all contact with the Irriga- 
tion Department ; he trusts to good rains, and it is only when these fail him 
at the last moment that he thinks of seeking for canal water to save his crops. 
It is the common testimony of all concerned in the business that on such 
occasions there is a general tumultuous rush of raiyats willing to take any 
amount of water and willing to promise any amount of payment. But as 
soon as the danger is past, the obligation to pay for the benefits received 
passes away with it ; and the raiyat considers himself perfectly justified in 
employing every subterfug^e (and there are many) to avoid tho payment of a 
single pice. 

These are some of the difficult conditions under which the revenue officer 
has to labour. They are aggravated by almost entire absence of anything 
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like a proper survey of the country, so that recourse has to be had to detailed 
meaHurements of the several areas of land for which water was originally 
asked, with the result that in almost every case it is discovered that the area 
has been pur|jo8cly understated, or the water passed on to lands for which no 
application had over been made and no lease granted. It thus happens that a 
system which from the small amount of the individual demands should, to bo 
successful, bo self-acting, involves the deputation of inferior officers given to 
greed and inclined to bo oppressive. As a result, there are complaints of 
exactions, with litigation and disputes, and, in tho end, a long list of arrears. 
The measures adopted on tho Commission’s Report will give a partial remedy 
to thoso evils, but tho substantial fact will remain that, except for a year of 
such exceptional calamity as 1806, works of this magnitude were not required 
in Orissa, and that they will never return a reasonable direct percentage upon 
tho enormous expenditure incurred. 

When tlio ro-settlomcnt of the province is made in 1897, which Sir Rivers 
Thompson hopes may bo preceded by a detailed cadastral survey of all the 
districts, an opportunity should be afforded of a much higher assessment of 
tho land revenue, and some partial return in that form for tho outlay incurred 
in tho canal system. 

Tho following are tho full figures of tho financial condition of the 
canals of these provinces during tho period under consideration * 

IRRIGATION AND NAVIGATION. 

Productivr Pubmc Works, Reykncr Account. 

The transactions of the major works fur tho six years ending 1886-87 are shown bolow 

Jterenue. 







18H1-83L 

1882^. 

1889-80. 

1880-85. 

1885-80. 

1886-87. 

Bnclgot. 

Onssa Canals ... 





8.S!i.nan 

9,20,000 

2..98,noo 

1,40,000 

9,07.000 

2,00.000 

Midnapur Canal 



mmm rnmm 

• •4 

8,5l),4NHI 

2,0M.(NMI 

2,(UI.(NKI 

2,0NLii0ii 

9.69,000 

2,40.000 

Tidal Canal 

a«B 


•«s 

mmm 

47.INKI 

40.000 


44.000 

68,000 

55,000 

Son Canals 

... 

... 



... 

7,ad,(iuu 

6.85,00i> 

6,0-»,000 

8,63,000 

10.63,000 

8,90.000 




Total 

- 

12,96,000 

19,18,000 

11.70,000 

19,08,000 

15,85^000 

IMOlOOO 


Erjtenditure. 


Onnm Canals . . 
Midnapur Canal 
Tidal Canal 
8im Cteiala 












— _ 






1881-89. 

188340. 

1 1883.84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87, 

Budgi't. 





9.28.000 

.9.43.000 

9,09,000 

S.16.(H>0 

9,4.9,000 

9,16,000 

... 

... 

... 


2.28,000 

2,.98,0(HI 

3,10.000 

9.23,000 

2,10.000 

2,05,0(10 


mmm 

Ma 

%mm 


40,000 

47,IMlO 

97,INNI 

40.000 

41,00(1 

... 

... 


•as 

4,07.000 

5,30,000 

5.1«,iHm 

6k04,000 

lk58,000 

0,64,000 



Total 

... 

10.41.000 

11.60,000 

10,70,000 

11,80,000 

11,91^000 

11,95.000 


Net Revenue. 


Onssa Canals ... 
Midnapur Canal 
Tidal Canals 
Moa Canals 




1881-89. 

1889-88. 

1883-84. 

1884-86. 

1885-66. 

1886-87. 

Bodgot. 



—1,06.000 

—22.000 

—60,000 

-1,72,000 

—1,96.000 

—1,15,000 

... 

sae 

23.1100 

30.000 

40.000 

9A,Cii0 

53,(100 

40,000 

... . . 


lu.coa 

5,000 

16,000 

7,(100 

9,00(1 

14,000 



... 

9,70.0«iO 

1.65,000 

90,(100 

2,58,000 

5,11,000 

9,06,000 

Total 


9,15,000 

1,68.000 

1,00.000 

l.S8,0W 

4,91,000 

2,05,000 
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InteresL 



1881412. 

- 

188844. 

188445. 

188540. 

188847. 

Builitvt. 

80,75,000 

21.10.000 

1 

1 

22,18,000 i 

1 

S2.07.000 

t2.SB.0OU 

Net charge^ including interest. 


18S148. 

1S82-8S. 

lBS.V84b 

1S8446. 

188540. 

18H847. 

Riiiljrul. 

1S,00,<I00 

10.48,000 

20.81.000 

■ 

18,80,000 

S0,H4.000 


Minor Irrigation Works. 

Recenuc . — The revenue under this head has been as under ; — 


8&ran project 
Orissa Coast Canal 
Calcutta and Eastern Canals 
Nadiyd rivers 
Eden Canal 
Tidal creeks 
Agricultural works 
Civil officers 


ToUl 


188248 . 

188841 . 

188445 . 

188540 . 

188847 

CButl|n*t). 

Us. 

Us. 

Hi. 

Us. 

fia. 

18,000 

23.000 

0,000 

41.000 

36,000 



14,000 

16,000 

£.04,000 

£.A-t.000 

6.70.1^ 

4,70,000 

6.70,000 

1,83,000 

2,03,000 

1,06,000 

1,000 

1 1,86,000 

2,00,000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

) 

S.OOO 

3.000 




8,10,000 

60,000 

7.68,000 

7,92,000 

7,78,a)0 

10,32,000 

8,74^000 


Expemliture.^^ThQ expenditure under this head has been os follows 



188243. 

1888-84. 

1884-85. 

188646. 

1886-87. 

Capital Account. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

K>. 

S4nin project 

Orissa Coast Canal ... ••• 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals ... 

40,000 

8,00,000 

— 4,000 

3.65.000 

1.62.000 

2.000 

1,91,000 

9,<K)0 


8,36.000 

10.000 

Total Capital Account 

8,40.000 

6,03,000 

2.(»2/](X> 

8 , 77.000 

3,46.000 

Maintenance and repairs of the above 

Irrigation and Navigation works for which 
neither Capital nor Hevenuo accounts are kept 
Agricultural works 

Unallotted grant 

34,0(i0 

J3,60,000 

1 , 4 : 1,000 

2,4'4,0<j0 

2.44.000 

1.87.000 

3.03.000 

1.51.000 

1.60.000 

2 . 39.000 

1.27.000 

3.20.000 

2.30.000 

1 . 66.000 

1.12.000 
85,000 

Total 

23,67,000 

11,78,CX)0 

8,16,000 

10,63,000 1 

9,27,000 


Slatetnent showing the total expenditure on Imperial Agricultural works in Bengal from 1884-85 
to 1886-87, as exhibited in the Finance and Administrative Accounts. 


Ybabs. 

New 

worse. 

Rl'psira. 

EsUbliNh. 

ment. 

_A_ . _ 

Tools and 
plant. 

ProSt and 
loss. 

Suspense. 

Total. . 


Sa. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Us. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

1884-b6 

1886-86 

1886-87 (a) 

2,09,718 

1,34,v44 

1,76,000 

3,42,937 

3,27,601 

3,66,000 

1,18,688 

88,230 

1.12,700 

11,396 

6.607 

13,300 

Nil 

I^il 

+7,692 

—12,838 

0,90,401 

6,42,7+1 

6.66,000 


(a) The diTision betwean new works, repairs, Ro., is an estimate onljr. 
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RAILWAYS. 

In the boundaries of the Province there has been an increase in open 
railway mileage of 522^ miles, or about 104 miles on the average in each of 
the five years. The details of the increase will be found in the following table, 
which shows that about three-fifths of it has occurred upon the State lines and 
the remaining two-fifths on the assisted lines. The duty of completing the 
greater portion of the extension of the State lines was left to Sir Rivers 
Thompson as a legacy by his predecessors ; and the wisdom of their policy has 
lieen shown on the whole to have been justified by the increase of provincial 
revenue which has accrued : — 


Railway. 


Ka.si Tndian 
Patn&-Gajr& 

T&rakoMwar 
Kafitern Beni^al ... 

Calcutta and 8oulh*Ea8tctn 
Bonsai Coiitral ... 

Dacca 

Northern Bcniral 
Tirhut 

]h«riL'al and North-Western 
I )ar j 1 1 if] g- 1 { inial ay an 
Dcogarh 
Nalh/Lti 

Amm*13ohar ... 


Total 


April 1887. 


Increaie 

of 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

729 

73R} 

91 

67 

57 



22 

22 

28 

} 334 

4 


125^ 

104} 

2A3 

85i 

85} 

249 

« 

85 

246 

161 


92^ 

93} 

50 

50 } 

1 

6J 

4 

-u 

S.f . . . 

27 

27 

.a... 

38 

38 

,467} 

1,969} 

522} 


^ following extensions of tho railway system aro under construction^ 
and are expected to be completed by the end of 1887-88 

Miles. 

Assnm-Behap State Railway ... ... ... ,,, 09 

Extension of Tithut State Railway ... ... ... 13 

Total ... 82 

Besides this, a further 48^ miles of the Assam-Bohar and 14 miles of tho 
Tiihilt Extension have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State ; but pending 
the confirmation of the evidence upon which their construction was originally 
recommended, the commencement of work upon them has been deferred. 

Tho manner in which these extensions have affected the means of 
communication throughout the Province may be sketched as follows : 

A branch of tho East Indian Railway has been opened from Bdnkfpur to 
the bank of tho Ganges at Dfghd Ghdt. The Hdglf river has been crossed at 
Naihdti by a bridge, tho importance of which as an engineering work is 
comparable with anything else of tho sort which has hitherto been attempted in 
India. The bank of the Hdglf, upon which Calcutta and its wharves are 
situated, has been placed in direct railway communication with that part of 
India from which its principal export produce is derived. Au enterprising 
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Joint*Stook Gompany has connected Tdrakeswary an ancient place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, with the railway system of India. Diamond Harbour, which may be 
considered as the actual mouth of the Hiiglf, has boon connected with Calcutta 
by a branch of the Calcutta and South-Eastern Bail way. An entirely now line 
has been constructed, connecting Ndrdinganj, Dacca, and Maiiuansingh. A 
swift daily steamer now runs between Ndrdinganj and Godldndo on the Eastern 
Bengal State Kailway, and the chief districts of Eastern Bengal are thus placed 
in close communication with Calcutta. The densely-peopled districts of Central 
Bengal (Jessor and Khdlnd, with a connected steamer service to Biikarganj) 
have also been brought into railway communication with Calcutta by the enter- 
prise of a Joint-Stock Gompany. The Assam coolie traffic has been greatly 
facilitated by the construction of the Kduniyti-Dharhi line, which shortens by 
several days a tiresome and often deadly river journey for this helpless class of 
emigrants. The Tirhiit system has been extended in three directions through- 
out the exceptionally populous districts of Darbhangd and Cliarajulran, and 
is also immediately connected by a magnificent bridge over tho river Gandak 
with tho metre gauge system of railways which during the same fivo-year period 
has been constructed by the Bengal and North-Western Kailway Company. 
Tho latter rmis for a distance of between three and four hundred miles through 
populous and prosperous districts in the North-Western Provinces and Oudli 
down to Sonpur in Bengal, where all this newly-developed traffic is delivered 
on to tho East Indian Kailway by a ferry over tho Ganges. The Assam-Bchar 
system is an extension of the Northern Bengal system of metre gauge railways 
into the Purniah and Dindjpur districts, and will, when completed, bring Bchur 
and Western Bengal into direct communication vid Sdhibganj on the East 
Indian Kailway with Ddrj fling and Assam. 

Of the railways which have been enumerated as lying within tho boundaries 
of Bengal, only a limited number are of direct financial interest to tho Province. 
The Bengal Central, Bengal and North-Western, Tdrakeswar, Ddrjfling-Hima- 
layan, and Deogarh lines are the property of limited liability companies, and 
with the exception that a free gift of tho land which they have required has 
been granted to the three latter at the cost of Provincial revenues, the Province 
is not directly financially concerned in any of them. The East Indian Kailway 
is tho property of the Imperial Government, and is worked through tho agency 
of a company. The Eastern Bengal Kailway lapsed to the, Government of 
India in 1884, having previously been the property of a company. The 
Calcutta and South-Eastern, which was previously a provincial line, was at the 
same time ceded to the Government of India, who since then have worked both 
this and the Eastern Bengal and the Company’s Bengal Central lines through 
departmental agency. From tho 1st of April 1887, however, the control and 
working of the Eastern Bengal State Kailway and Calcutta and South-Eastern 
Kailway, which are now considered as one line, will be placed in the hands of 
the Government of Bengal. The PatnA-GayA Kailway, which, though a 
provincial line, has hitherto been worked through the agency , of tho East 
Indian Kailway Company, will on the same date be given up by the 
Province to the Government of India. All the other lines named in the list 
are Provincial, in this sense that the revenues of the Province are held liable 
for pa^'ment of the annual interest upon their capital cost, and at the same 
time all their working expenses and gross earnings come into the Provincial 
balance sheet. 
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The following table ezhibite the progress which during the fire years of Sir 
Itivors Thompson’s administration has been made in tlie financial derelopment 
of the Provincial railways : — 


IliJtli op Accoi’irT. 



ISSS-M. 


isss-m. 

188647 

(MtilDBtolt). 


Bo. 

Bi. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

1 Ba. 

Ba. 

OroMM rf*cri|itii 

Working expenses 

32.70.000 

19.03.000 

37.8a000 

20.«J/XX) 

41.24.000 

25.00.000 

43,10.000 

30.72.0110 

46.03.000 

30.98.000 

60.49.000 

32.88.000 

Net earnings 

13.67.000 

17.48.000 

16.24,000 

12,:i8.000 

14,05.000 

I7filfl00 


That tho not revenues have not kept pace with tho steady increase in gross 
earnings is ascribablo to the rapid progress of new extensions, which require the 
lapse of a reasonablo period for their proper development. The interest charges, 
for which the Province is liable on account of tho capital whicli has been sunk 
in tlie Provincial railways, have risen to over 19 hikhs in 1886-87 as compared 
witli about V2} Idkhs in 1881-82. There is every reason to look forward to the 
period when, upon the comjdetion of the extensions which aro now under 
construction, tho earnings of her railways will form ono of the most important 
sources of Provincial income. 

By far the larger share of the cost of tho Bengal Provincial railways has 
been incurrtHl out of borrowed capital for which interest is payable. A small 
proportion of the annual expenditure upon tho several lines has usually been 
provided from Provincial savings. Tho gross expenditure. Imperial and Pro- 
vinciid, which had been incurred upon the lines, projects, surveys, &c., which 
were provincial at tho time of Sir Rivers Thompson’s accession to office at the 
beginning of 1882-83, was 430 Idkhs. Tho corresponding figures at the end of 
each of tho five years until the close of his administration have been 481, 549, 
509, 582, and GOl Idklis, tho drop in tho third year boing ascribablo to the 
transfer of the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway to tho Government of India. 
The interest which has been paid by the Province during each of the five years 
has been 14}, IG, 17}, 19, and 20| Idkhs, while the share of tho entire expendi- 
ture w'hich has been provided from Provincial savings has boon 18}, 8}, If, 1 , 
and 'I hikhs. During tho first two years funds were provided, though with 
difficulty, from Provincial Revenues for tho Dindjpur branch of the Northern 
Bengal State Railway, and for tho completion of the Diamond Harbour branch 
of the ('ulcutta and South-Eastern Railway, the whole cost of which has been 
found from Provincial revenues. With the completion of theso works tho 
construction of railways from Provincial funds has been entirely suspended, the 
small sums shown in 1884-85 and subsequent years being merely on account 
of tho Kduniyd-DharUl State Railway, which is a Provincial work, and of the 
Railway establishment of tho Bengal Secretariat. 

IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

Although the Local Government is not directly interested in the details of 
Imperial finance, still a brief notice of the working of some of the major heads 
of Imperial accounts, with which the Government of the Lower Provinces is 
in directly connected, will be found of interest. These heads are Customs, 
Opium, and Salt, together with which the subjects of Telegraphs and Post Offices 
CUD bo conveniently grouped. 
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The question of the Provincial financial contract of 1882, between this 
Oovemnient and the Supreme Government of India, will bo found dealt with 
under the head of Provincial Finance, and is not touched upon. 

In connection with the general Imperial financial system, as it affects those 
Provinces, two subjects may be mentioned here. 

In the course of the year 1882-83 an attempt was made to place within tlio 
reach of the poorer classes a safe and ready form of investment by tho issue of 
stock-notes. These notes, which bear interest at tho rate of 4 per cent., and 
are transferable from hand to hand without endorsement, but are not legal 
tender nor convertible at sight, were at first offered to tho public for sale 
through the civil treasuries. Subsequently the agency of the Post Office was 
employed, but hitherto the notes have not met with any popularity. 
In fact the scheme has been a failure, so far as these Provinces are concerned. 

Another important change was the introduction of Post Office Savings 
Banks early in the same year. During the whole of the period under review 
this system has been steadily increasing in popularity . Just before tho opening 
of the Post Office Savings Banks in 1882-83, there were 20,155 depositors in 
the District Savings Banks with a balance to their credit of Rs. 61,54,476, 
whereas at the end of 1885-86, the total number of depositors in both classes of 
banks was 63,803, with a balance to their credit of Rs. 1,03,89,280. The 
increase was entirely in tho case of Post Office Savings Banks, in 1885-86 
alone, tho number of depositors in District Savings Banks having diminished 
more than half. 


CUSTOMS. 

The receipts from customs are almost entirely Imperial, the Provincial 
revenues only benefiting by the miscellaneous receipts, which average about 
Rs. 60,000. On -the other hand, the whole of the expenditure under this head 
has been borne by the Provincial Government. This expenditure has boon as 
follows : — 


1882-83 

• ae 

• •• 

ese 

Rs. 

• . . 5,58,000 

1883-84 

• •a 

••• 

••• 

... 4,86,000 

1884-85 


• •• 

• •• 

... 4,98,000 

1885-86 

• • e 

• •• 


... 4,86,000 

1886-87 (estimated) 

• es 

• »s 

... 4,98,000 


By the Indian Tariff Act of 1882, which came into force a few days before 
the commencement of tho period under review, the customs duties were remitted 
on all articles imported into British Indht except erms and ammunition, 
liquors, opium, and salt. The result of the reform, coupled with the effect of 
the reduction of the duty on salt, was a heavy fall, amounting to 34 per cent., 
in the receipts of the Customs Department. Tho not duty in 1882-83 amounted 
to Rs. 2,06,51,000, which was less by Rs. 1,08,75,000 than the receipts in the 
previous year. The abolition of the import duties rendered it possible to effect 
extensive reductions in the establishment of the Calcutta Custom House, and 
the charges of the department only amounted to Rs. 5,81,000 in 1882-83, as 

r 2 
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cumpared with Rs. 7,24»000 in the previous year. These charges fell still more 
in 1815 H- 84 , and since then have not varied to any particular degree. In 1883*84 
the not customs duty showed a small decline of *7 per cent. In the following 
year they increased by 6*4 per cent., and again in 1885-86 by 6*4 per cent. 
The improvement in the last two years was due to large clearances of salt. 
Owing to bad seasons there was a diminished export of rice in 1883*84 and 
1884-85, and this seriously affected the export duties, but in I8i«5 the rice trade 
recovered from its previous depression, and the export duties rose by 13'5 
))er cent. 


OPIUM. 

Although the administration of the Opium Department in the Behar and 
Benares Agencies is in the hands of the Provincial Government, the financial 
head of opium is one of those in the revenue and expenditure of which the Local 
Ouvemment has no share. 

As the administrative opium year commences with the 1st of October and 
ends with the last day of September in the following calendar year, the present 
review will deal with the following periods 

The opium year — 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 80, 

and the period from the 1st October 1886 up to the time of writing. 

'riio following table shows the area under cultivation and the production of 
opium at 70° consistency in each of the above complete years ; — 


Opium yi<ar. 



Not area under 
cultivation. 

> Jligbas. 

Pmdiicf ion at 70^ 
i'on8ist««iiry. 
Mauuda. 

1881-82 


. . . 

860,000 

1,00,890 

1882-83 


... 

793,000 

69,390 

1883 84 

. . . 

... 

... 809,000 

1,27,400 

1884-86 

... 

... 

... 904,000 

1,33,800 

1885-88 

... 

••• 

947.000 

1 , 21,600 


The not area under cultivation in 1881-82 showed a decrease of 8,000 
bighas on that of the previous year. This was duo to a large decrease in 
cultivation in the Benares Agency, the Behar Agency having increased its culti- 
vation by nearly 26,000 bighas. The outturn in the same year, however, 
showed an improvement of 6,091 maunds, the bulk of which was contributed by 
the Benares Agency. The opium eeason of 1882-83 was the most unfavourable 
that had been known for many years. The season began with favour- 
able prospects, but in January and the succeeding months there was in both 
Agencies a widespread destruction, caused chiefly by blight. The unirrigated 
north Gangetic districts sufiered most, good crops being obtained only from 
the two districts of Haadrfb^gh and Monghyr. It was at first expected that 
the crop of 1883-84 would ag^n bo a short one, but in the end it turned out 
unusually good. The rainfall was, it is true, deficient, but its place was supplied 
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by well irrigation, while the dryness of the season appears to have favoured 
the vigour of the plant and the yield and consistence of the drug. In tins 
Behar Agency, though the area engaged for cultivation was considerably 
diminished, there was an increase in net cultivated area of 5,000 bighas, and 
in produce of 32,486 maunds. More than half the area under cultivation in 
this Agency was to the south of the Ganges, a tract of country well 
irrigated, while 43 per cent, of the area north of the Ganges was unirri- 
gated. In 1884>85, although the rainfall was deficient in most of the 
districts of the Behar Agency, the net area of cultivation and the net produce 
were larger than in any previous year. The increase of produce was entirelj- 
in the Benares iigency, there being a decrease of nearly 3,760 nmuiids in Behar. 
In 1885-86 the extraordinary outturn of the previous two seasons had put 
the cultivators into good heart, and made them anxious to extend tJie 
cultivation. The area actually cultivated showed a large increase, but the net 
produce, though still large, was not quite up to the high figures of the two 
preceding years. This decrease was entirely in the Benares Agency, when: 
the crop was affected by unfavourable weather. In Behar the season was an 
exceptionally favourable one, and there was a large increase in tlio produce. 

In consequence of the failure of the crop in 1882-83 the outstanding 
balances of advances to cultivators were very heavy, amounting at tho close of 
the year in the Behar Agency alone to Rs. 2,40,000. No attempt was niade to 
collect this largo sum until tho prospect of a bumper crop in the following year 
became certain, when it was reduced to Rs. 8,205. At tho end of 1884-85 tlio 
total outstanding balance was Rs. 26,750, and at the end of 1885.86 Rs. 24,432. 
I’hcso sums are relatively small when compared with the 270 hlkhs, more or 
less, which were advanced. 

In the opium year 1881-82 an important experiment was made under the 
authority of tho Government of India by purchasing in Central India 2,000 
maunds of Mi'dwd opium for manufacture in tlie Government factories as 
excise opium. By this means it was hoped that a larger amount of tho Bengal 
drug would bo sot free for tho manufacture of provision opium. At first 
it was found that the custom of tho Mdlwd cultivators of mixing oil with the 
opium imparted a flavour to the drug which rendered it unpojiular in Nor- 
thern India, although it was said to bo generally appreciated in tho Central 
Provinces. In his report for 1885-86 the Benares Agent stated that the 
complaints in tho North-Western Provinces appeared to be gradually dying out. 
The opium received from Mdlwd was now moro free from oil than before; 
and where tho oil was found mixed with it, the admixture was far loss than 
it used to be. At the same time tho experience of the factory officials in 
preparing the drug and in extracting the oil for excise consumers hud much, 
extended, and the regular diminution in the number of complaints regarding it 
showed, the Agent thought, that the prejudico which at first existed against 
its use was rapidly disappearing. Since then, however, on account of the 
successful outturn of tho past few seasons, in the agencies, tlio purchase of 
Mdlwd opium for excise purposes has for the present been suspended. 

In the year 1881-82 it was reported that the development of commu- 
nications throughout Behar had rendered it possible to bring the more bulky 
kinds of farm produce, such as potatoes, sugarcane, and tobacco, to market at 
a price which rendered them formidable rivals to poppy. This matter was 
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invent ifj^ated by the Opium Commission, who arrived at the conclusion that 
an these throe were the only crops which seriously competed with poppy, and 
tobacco and sugarcane were less profitable than opium, while potatoes com- 
manded only a small market, there was no cause for alarm. 

Largo sums have been annually advanced by Government for the 
construction of wells for irrigation, and great numbers of them have been 
constructed and repaired. It has been proved that well-water is decidedly 
more favourable to the growth of poppy than canal-water, and the cultivators 
have been allowed to construct aqueducts across canal distributaries for the 
purpose of conveying well-water to their fields, the cost of the shoots and 
aqueducts being borne by Government. As much as Rs. 1,38,000 were 
advanced or spent by Government in the opium year 1884-85 on wells and 
aqueducts. A new scheme of damming up hill streams in certain districts, 
in order to be able to distribute their water by means of small ehannels, has 
been referred to the Director of the Agricultural Department for consideration. 


The following table shows the sales of provision opium during the finan- 
cial years of the period under review 


Year. 

1882-83 

1884-85 

188 r>- 8 <] (approximate) 

1886*87 (eatiinutecl approximate) 


Number r>f 
chuMla. 


66,400 

6i.40() 

46.608 

60.097 

54,250 


AvprBRe price 
per cheat. 

Rs. 

1.222 

1,250 

1.205 

1.234 

1,131 


The following shows the total receipts of all kinds from opium, the 
charges, and the net revenue : — 


VlNASCIAL YKAR. 

Total mndptsof all 
kimii. 

Chantes. 

Net revenne. 



lls. 

Ss. 

Bs 

1882-83 

188:i-8i 

1884.8S 

ISS-t-HS (approximate) 

1886-b7 (eHtmiatc) 

• •• 

• • ■ 

6.05.77,629 

6,9(»,82,584 

6,13,06.9.36 

6,36.76,739 

6,70,67,000 

2.28,13.515 

1.85.10,3;i8 

2,95.96,358 

9,06.r)S,S85 

2,80,38,000 

4.67,65,1 14 
5,05,72.346 
3.18.00,678 
3.30.67.854 
3.40,28,000 


At tI>o boginmng of 1883 aCommMon appointed by the Govemment of 

Indm mado a tljoroi^h inquiry into the working of tho Opinm Department in 
Jioiigal and tho North.Wo.tom Provinces. The Commission at the 

end of tho same year an exhaustive report dealing with every detad of tho 
administration of the Department. They found that the reforms chiefly 

needed were of an oxocutivo and not of 8 legislative oharaoter. Their recom 

mondatious have boon considered by the Board of Hevenuo, by tho lieutenant- 
Govemor, and by the Government of India, and while effect hu been 
given to some of them, adoption of others has had to be postponed for a time on 
accimnt of the expense involved One of the impertmit recommendations nmde 
by the Comn^en, to the effeet that the control of the Department, which 
new «tends >*• oi^lion beyond Bengal both in the Nerth-Westem P^ivinee. 
mid the Punjab, shedd be tnmsferred from the hand, of the Bengal Govern. 

meiit to a under the direct orders of tho Government of 

India, was negatived by tho Secretary of State. 
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SALT. 

Under the Provincial contract of 1882 all the receipts from salt revenue, 
excepting minor items, which amount annually to only a Idkh or a hlkh and 
a half of rupees, are Imperial. On the expenditure side the cost of tho 
purchase and manufacture of salt, and of preventive linos and operations, ore 
Imperial, and the rest of the expenditure Provincial. The Provincial expen. 
diture is only about Rs. 20,000 per annum. 

On the 10th March 1882, i.e., a few days before the beginning of the 
period under review, the duty on salt, which was at that time Rs. 2-14 per 
maund on imported salt and Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2-12 on salt manufactured in Orissa 
or the 24-Pdrganas, was, in furtherance of tho established policy of tho Govern- 
nient of India, reduced throughout these Provinces to a uniform rate of Rs. 2 
per maund. This reduction, together with the rumours by which tho actual 
change was preceded, had produced some effect on tho imports and clearances 
of salt during 1881-82. Tho change, however, produced its full effect through- 
out the following years. 

The following table shows tho amount of salt imported, locally manu- 
factured, and passed into consumption since 1881-82 




Tbar. 



Anionnt of 

Halt 

iiiipiirted. 

Anioitni 
locally iiiHiiu- 
ractiir**d. 

Amount tmaaod 
into coiiNUinp- 
iioii. 






Md». 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 

1881-82 

• •• 

. ••• 

• •• 


90,04.000 

4,7«,on«> 1 

01.01,000 

1882-8S 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

, , 

N4.i0,000 

2,8S,IIIN) 1 

06,40.00<) 

188;)-84 



• « • 

• • • 

oipOa.ooo 

0,38.0)0 

91.04,000 

188-lr85 




••• 

90,24.000 

4.3(;.0iN) 

l,(U.OiY,U00 

1885-8S 


... 

• • • 


89,54,000 

4.47, UUO 

99,12.000 







« - 
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The following table shows the financial results of the Department during 
the same period ; — 


Ykar. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Net revenue. 






An. 

Bh. 

Rh. 

1881.82 





2,48, .30,000 

3.12,000 

2.46,21,000 

1882-83 


• •• 

• •• 

... 

1.83,06,000 

3,38,000 

1,80,27.000 

1883-84 

... 

• •• 

mmm 

• •• 

1,28,98.000 

2.60.0(X) 

1.80,48,000 

1884-86 


• •• 

••• 


2.03.27,000 

2,71,000 

2.00,5A.0OO 

1886-80 


• •• 

••• 

• •• 

1,90,97,000 

2,42,000 

1.88,66,000 


It will bo seen from the above that the immediate result of tho reduction 
of duty was a decrease both in importation and in local manufacture, while 
tho quantity of salt passed into consumption showed a small increase of about 
4 per cent. In the following year (1883-84) there was a rise both in the quantity 
imported and in that manufactured, though tho quantity passed into consump- 
tion showed a slight decrease. The increase in tho quantity of salt manufactured 
was due to favourable weather, the season having been particularly dry. Since 
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then the manufacture of eicise salt has declined. It is now manufactured only in 
Orissa, where the sales have steadily decreased. This fall has probably l^n 
caused by an illicit trade carried on in the Cuttack district, and the Salt Depart- 
ment in that Province has lately been transferred to the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Salt Kevenuo, Madras, in the hope that the trained supervision to 
which operations are now subjected will stamp out illicit dealings. The increase 
in imported salt in 1883-84 was attributed to slow trade and low freight. In the 
following year thcro was a considerable increase in the importations at 
Chittagong, which is gradually becoming established as the port from which 
l^lastcm Bengal draws its salt. 

After the reduction of the duty the revenue decreased by 26 per cent., 
while the expenditure increased by 8*5 per cent. In 1883*84 there was a still 
further decrease in the receipts by 3 per cent., but this was more than counter- 
balanced by a decrease of 27*7 per cent, in the charges. The year 1884-85 
was the third throughout which the uniform duty of Rs. 2 per maund was 
levied, and the first in which there was an increase in actual receipts. The 
increase in charges this year was due to larger refunds of customs duty. The 
following year again showed a decrease in not revenue. 

The principal places from which salt was imported wore the United Kingdom, 
Hamburg, Bombay, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, Italy, Port Augustus, the 
United States, Saigon, Madras, and Akyab. An attempt was made during 
188.3-81 to establish a trade in Sardinian salt from the Mediterranean ports, but 
it w'us abandoned in the following year. 

TELEGRAPH & POST OFFICES. 

There has been a steady development of both telegraphic and post-office 
business during the period under review. Among the more important exten- 
sions of the telegraphic system may bo mentioned the lines between Natter 
and Rilmpur Beaulcah, and between Sulbliipur and Serdjganj. The important 
station of Barisnl has ailso been jdaced in telegraphic communication with the 
rest of the Province by a lino connecting it with Khiilnd. All post officers 
were authorised from 1st December 1883 to receive telegrams from the public 
for transmission to the nearest telegraph office, and measures wore at the same 
time taken to open combined post and telegraph offices in places where a separate 
telegraph office would either be unnecessary or unremunerativo. At the end of 
the year 1885-80 there were a hundred of these combined offices open. Exclud- 
ing railway signal offices, the total number of telegraph offices in the Province 
is now 137, as compared with 68 on the Ist April 1882. In 1882 there were 
19 districts without a telegraph office at their head-quarters, whereas the 
number of head-quarter stations thus cut off from telegraphic communication 
is now only 0 in the whole Pittvinco. Postal clerks have been trained for 
telegraph work, and it has been found feasible to work both the telegraph and 
post office in the same building at a very slight extra charge. 

The postal system has also greatly developed. At the end of the year 1881-82 
there wore 1,588 post offices in the Province, and the length of postal lines, 
zamindilri and Imperial, was 22,099 miles. At the end of 18S5-86 the correspond- 
ing figures were 2, 104 and 24,196. The number of articles of all kinds received 
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for deliyery during 1881>83 was nearly 38]^ millions} while during 1885-80 it was 
over 55 millions. Two important additions were made to the functions of 
the Postal Department in 1882-83. These were the introduction of post ofHco 
savings banks and the extension of tho value-payable system to registered 
letters. British postal orders of tho values of Is. to 20s. and telegraphic nioney- 
ordors were introduced from October 1884, and in tho same year the benefits of 
tho money-order system were greatly extended by tho Postal Department making 
payments at tho houses of tho payees instead of compelling them to go to the 
post office. From the 1st October 1885 the value-payable system was extended 
to unregistered book packets, and in January 1886 the system was furtlior 
extended and made applicable to goods sent by railway, tho railway receipts 
alone being sent through the post office. From October 1880 tho experiment 
has been tried of allowing land revenue to bo sent to tho Collector by money- 
order instead of insisting upon payment at tho district treasury ; and, so far, this 
system, which was introduced in ten districts, has been thoroughly sacc^essful, 
and appears to bo much appreciated. It will be extended now to other 
districts, and eventually the prospect is held out of rent payments coming 
under tho same system. 

'^rhe progress of the postal savings banks and tho money-order department 
has been very marked. Tho number of accounts in the post office savings banks 
open at the close of tho year 1882-83, was 13,347 of a total value of lis. 11, 11, .564. 
At the end of 1885*86 tho corresponding figures wore 45,361 and Us. 59,88,000. 
'I'ho transfer of tho district sayings bank to tho post office, which took placo 
towards tho close of the latter year, contributed in a largo measure to the 
increase in tho number and value of transactions. The number of money-order 
transactions in the Province has risen from 1,207,000 in 1881-83 to 2,904,000 
in 1885-80, and tiie aggregate value of tho transactions from Us. 3,31,57,000 
to Bs. 5,80,84,000. Tho number of articles sent through tho value-payable 
post has more than doubled in the past three years, and in tho year 1885-80 
above twenty-one and a half-ldkhs of rupees were recovered from tho addressees 
of value-payable articles and paid to tradesmen in Calcutta through tho post 
office. 

The post office and telegraph are heads of revenue and expenditure in which, 
under the financial contract of 1883, tho Local Grovornment has no share. The 
district post is, however, local. 'Phe Provincial Government is re(]uirod to 
guarantee a certain revenue on postal and telegraph lines sjiecially constructed 
on its behalf, and also shares in tho earnings of such lines, but those items are 
quite insignificant. 


PROVINCIAL FINANCE. 

The Provincial financial contract witlf the Government of India of 1883 
was in force for tho five years 1883-83 to 1880-87, and its term practically 
(X)incided with Sir Rivers Thompson’s tenure of office as Lioutonant-Govomor 
of Bengal. The previous contract of 1877 may bo described as falling naturally 
into three parts : (1) In respect of the branches of service which had been 
provincialised by Lord Mayo, the old principle was retained ; a fixed annual 
grant was made from Imperial revenues, which, together with the receipts of 
those departments, was expected to cover their expenditure, any g^wth of 
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charges being provided for from the increase in the receipts. (2) In respect of 
the civil heads of revenue and expenditure now provincialised for the first time, 
a separate contract was made for each head of revenue and for each head of 
expenditure ; the rates of increase in the payments on account of the revenue 
from Excise, Stamps, and Law and Justice being advisedly taken at a low 
figure, so as to leave the local Government a margin wherewith to meet the 
normal growth of civil expenditure for which no direct allowance was made. (3) 
In respect of public works constructed from borrowed capital, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was authorised to resort to local taxation to make good the deficit of 
interest charges in excess of net earnings. 

The contract which came into force in 1882 differed materially from that 
which it succeeded. I'he principles on which it proceeded, in common with 
the contracts for all other Provinces in India, were first announced by the 
Imperial Government in the Resolution of the Finance and Commerce Depart- 
ment, No. 33o3, dated the 30th September 1881. They have been sum- 
marised thus : — 

“ Instead of giving the local Government a fixed sum of money to make 
good any excess of provincialised expenditure over provincialised receipts, 
a certain proportion of the Imperial revenue was devoted to this object. A 
few heads were reserved os Imperial ; others were divided in proportions, for 
the most part equal, between Imperial and Provincial ; the rest were maae 
Provincial, 'rhe balance of transfers, being against the local Government, 
was rectified by a fixed percentage on its Land Revenue otherwise reserved us 
Imperial. At the same time a distinct declaration was made of the policy to 
bo followed during the term of the contract. The Imperial Government was 
to make no demand on the local Government except in the case of disaster so 
abnormal as to exhaust the Imperial reserves and resources and to necessitate 
a suspension of the entire macliincry of public improvement throughout the 
Empire. On tho other hand, the local Government was to look for no special 
aid from tho Imperial Goveriiment except in tho case of severe famine, and 
then only within the following limits: — (1) current income must have been 
exhausted, every aviddublo expense in every dopai*tniont having been retrenched, 
and tho public works grants having been applied to famine work to the 
very utmost j) 08 siblo ; (2) savings of past years in excess of the ordinary work- 
ing balance must have Ijoon di'awn up to two-thirds of their total amount; (3) 
the margin of Provincial surplus in normal years will be liable for the comple- 
tion of works begun as relief works, and where there is no need of such 
completion, will be chargeable up to one-fourth at most for payment of interest 
on any Imperial loans which may have been raised to meet tho excess cost of 
the famine in general. 

** The following were the principal additions made to the provincial receipts 
and charges under the new scheme: — This Government was admitted to a 
half share in the receipts froui Forests and Assessed Taxes, and took all 
the receipts under tho heads of Superannuations, Miscellaneous, and Other 
Public Works, except contributions from the military and medical funds; 
gain by exchange on Imperial transactions; premium on bills and unclaimed 
bills of exchange ; receipts from military works ; and any unspecified miscel- 
laneous receipts exceeding Rs. 10,000. Under Forests and Assessed Taxes 
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it was liable for half the charges. The Imperial Government only retained 
under Land Revenue the same percentage on charges for collection and 
on the cost of surveys and settlements as were retained of land revenue. To 
the present provincial charges was added under Law and Justice and Medical 
all that was reserved as Imperial ; under Stationery and Printing all except 
the cost of stationery purchased from central stores ; and under Other Public 
Works, the charges for Museums, Educational Buildings, and Light*houses. 
On the other hand, one*half the net receipts from Excise, Stamps, and 
Kegistration, including record-room fees, was surrendered to tlio Imperial 
Government. The percentage of Land Revenue was, however, only calculated 
after allowing for the claim of the Government of India to share in the 
general improvement that had resulted to the Provincial revenue during the 
five years then just expired. That share was fixed at 30 lakhs a year. From 
this tlio Government of India deducted 3 lakhs to bo expended on the improve- 
nicnt of the Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services and the establish- 
ment of the now district of Khuind. In order, too, that the local Government 
might not be embarrassed by a sudden reduction of 27 hlkhs in its income, 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council added a sum of 28| Idkhs to 
the credit balance of the Province for 1881-82. 

“ The amount of percentage of Land Revenue which under the now 
scheme was assigned to this Government was calculated, as stated above, upon 
the basis of the regular estimate for tho year 1881-82. It was fixed at 32*2284. 
A sum of Rs. 30,00,000 was, on account of tho annual contribution to tho 
Government of India, added to the Provincial balance, provision being at tho 
same time made for an additional expenditure of three Idkhs for tho improve- 
ment of the Subordinate Civil Service and for a new district of Khulnd.’’ 

From this it will be seen that tho chief points in which tho contract of 
1882 differed from that of 1877 were tho following 

First . — Tho excess of provincialised expenditure over provincialised 
receipts is balanced, not by an annual allotment of fixed amount, 
but by a fixed percentage of tho land revenue of the Province. 

Secondly . — Tho local Government is no longer permitted to appropriate 
the whole of tho increase in tho three principal sources of 
improvable revenue, viz. excise, stamps, and registration. Under 
the old contract the local Government surrendered fixed sums 
under excise and stamps, and nothing under registration, while 
now one-half the receipts (including one-half of the profits) under 
all these heads goes to the Government of India. 

TJdrdly.'—ln tho new contract the local Government gained an interest 
in tho revenue heads of aSsessed taxes and forests, and other 
less important heads of service. 

Tho contract of 1882 is a consolidated contract. In other 
words, no attempt was made to estimate the future receipts and 
expenditure under separate heads, and to fix distinct assignments 
for each. The new arrangements were applied to the revised 
estimates for 1881-82 as a whole; the total receipts were 
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Gomparod with the total expenditure, and (after making a 
deduction of 27 Mkhs from the revenue side being the share of 
the profit on the old contract which the Imperial Government 
decided to appropriate) the adjusting percentage of land revenue 
was calculated so as to balance the account. 

The general financial result of the contract of 1882 may bo summarised 
thus — the rovenue, which was estimated at Bs. 3,93,11,000, has averaged 
Bs. 4, 19,/>8,000, giving an increase of Bs. 26,47,000; the expenditure, which 
was estimated at Ks. 4,48,53,000, has averaged only Bs. 4,31,27,000, being a 
reduction of Bs. 17,26,000; and the deficit, which averaged Bs. 11,69,000, has 
been met by drawing upon the accumulated balances of the Province to the 
extent of Bs. 58,49,000. The chief branches of revenue which have contributed 
to the incrca.se in receipts are — stamps, provincial rates, and registration ; 
while the reduction in expenditure has been almost wholly confined to the 
I’ublic 'VVt>rks Department, in which the grants for civil works, for capital 
cx{)cnditure on railways and canals, and for irrigation (net charges), have been 
cut down so os not merely to balance the account, but to provide for a large 
increase of cx]}cndituro on revenue establishments, judicial courts, jails, police, 
education, superannuation, and the net charges of provincial State Bailways. 
The current year is expected to close with a credit balance in the Imperial 
treasury of oidy Bs. 16,94,000. 

The following financial heads will now bo treated in detail, viz. Land 
Bovonuo, Stamps, Kxciso, i*rovtncial Bates (that is to say, the Public Works 
Cess), and Assessed Taxes. 

The financial aspects of other heads of expenditure will bo found elsewhere 
dealt with under their appropriate sections: — . 


LAND REVENUE. 

The number of pomianently-settled estates borne on the revenue-roll in 
1882-83 was 142,920, which rose to 147,008 in 1885-86. This increase was 
principally due to the action of the batwtlnl law, under which estates the 
property of joint-proprietors became subject to partition. During the period 
under review the Government has repeatedly enjoined a policy of leniency on 
officers entrusted with the working of the law of sale for arrears of revenue, 
l^ctical effect has been given to this policy, us will be evident from the fact 
that in 1882-83, 2,148 estates were brought to sale, while in 1885-86 the 
number sunk to 1,770, and these were for the most part cases in which owners 
voluntarily fell into arrears to procure the sale of their estates, because, either 
from diluvion or other causes, they were unable any longer to bear the revenue 
permanently assessed upon them, or because they wished to void encumbrances. 

The vast majority of estates in Bengal are permanently settled.- In 
1885-86, out of 157,746 estates of all kinds, with an area of 138,791*5 square 
miles 147,008, with an area of 118,431*7 square miles, were . permanently 
settled ; oidy 7,764, with an area of 10,365*5 square miles, were temporarily 
settled ; 2,950, with an approximate area of 5,420*6 square miles, were Gov- 
ernment estates ; and there were only 24 raiyatwdrf tracts, with an approximate 
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area of 4,575-7 square miles. The relative proportions of these areas to each 
other will be manifest from the accompanying diagram 
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According to the provincial contract now coming to a close, tho 32*2284 
per cent, of the whole amount of land revenue is retained by the Provincial 
Government ; the rest (67*7710) goes to the Supreme Government. Taking 
land revenue proper after eliminating all adjqstmonts, we find that the contract 
estimate of the provincial share of tho receipts was taken at Rs. 1,21,34,000, 
and that the actuals in each year have been— 


1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

Estiittated for 1886-87 


Bs. 

1,22,28,000 

1,22,20,000 

1,20,60,000 

1.22.98.000 

1.23.17.000 
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When it is remembered how small a part of Bengal is temporarily settled, 
and that 1S84-85 and 1885-86 were years of unfavourable harvests, the improve- 
ment in this branch of the revenue is satisfactory. The large falling off in 
1884-85 was mainly due to non-payment from the Bardw^n R4j estate, brought 
under the Court of Wards at the close of the year, and the corresponding 
increase in 1885-86 was duo to the recovery of the arrears in that estate. 

The total amount of land revenue proper to be collected in Bengal during 
188G-87 is Bs. 3,82,18,000, which represents less than Rs. 55 per hundred of 
the population. The corresponding rates per hundred of the population in 
each of the other chief provinces are : — Bombay, Rs. 234 ; Madras, Rs. 134 ; 
North-Western Provinces, Rs. 129 ; and Punjab, Rs. 109. These figures show 
how very lightly, so far as the Government is concerned, the land is taxed in 
Bengal in comparison with the other parts of India. This is illustrated by 
the following diagram 


2M 


Uiayram ahowing Ihe incidanea of land revanua in rupaaa par hundred of the population in the narioua prorineea 

of Imtia. 

Scale, 100 ni|ic€i to an inch. 

The expenditure charged under land revenue, which is wholly provincial 
(except the charge for surveys and settlements, which is divided in the same 
proportion as the receipts are divided) has risen from Rs. 28,91,000 to 
Rs. 34,99,000, or by Rs. 6,08,000 in five years. The chief causes of increase 
under this head are the creation of the district of Khiilnd, the improvement in 
the pay and position of the Subordinate Executive Service (half of whose 
salary is shown against land revenue and half against Law and Justice), and 
the additional expenditure on Government estates. The pay of the new 
Directorship of Agriculture, which was sanctioned in 1884 temporarily for 
two years, is also shown under this head as well as the Provincial share of the 
survey of MuzafFarpur under the Tenancy Act. These two items, which were 
not in existence when the contract was made, alone account for Rs. 1,12,000 
of the total increase. 

When Sir Rivers Thompson assumed the administration of Bengal in 
April 1882, the question of the amendment of the rent law in the Lower 
Provinces, which had for nearly 10 years been tlie subject of agitation and 
discussion, had reached a stage at which it was certain that some legislative 
measure would be introduced, tliough the nature of that measure had not yet 
been finally determined. The necessity for legislation had, indeed, been 
apparent over since the occurrence, in 1873, of the serious agricultural disturb- 
ances in Pabnd. The Behar famine of the following year diverted the atten- 
tion of the Government to more pressing duties, but the report of the Famine 
Commission dwelt strongly on the necessity of placing the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Bengal upon a surer basis. The Agrarian Disputes Act of 1876 
was passed by Sir R. Temple’s Government as a temporary measure to meet 
emergencies like those of 1873, pending the fuller consideration of the whole 
question. A Bill dealing witli the principles upon which rents should be fixed 
was prepared in 1876, but was not further proceeded with, and in 1878 the 
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Government of Bengal proposed a moasure intended to provide only for the 
more speedy realisation of arrears of rent. This Bill was introduced into the 
Bengal Council, but it was found impracticable to confine it to the limited 
object indicated by its original title. The Select Committee on the Bill recom- 
mended that the whole question of a revision of the rent law should be taken 
ill hand, and in April 1879 the Government of India sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to prepare a digest of the existing law and to draw 
up a consolidating enactment. Proposals which had been separately made 
for amending the rent law in Behar were also referred to the Commission for 
consideration. 


Tlie report and draft Bill of the Commission were presented in July 1880, 
and aft(}r the whole question had been farther considered the matured proposals 
of Sir Ashley Eden’s Government were submitted to the Governineiit of India in 
July 1881. In March 1882 these papers were forwarded by the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, with an important despatch, in which the 
history of the question was reviewed and the views of the Governor-General 
in Council, of which Sir Rivers Thompson was a member, were fully explained. 


Such was the position of affairs when Sir Rivers Thompson became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal. The reply of the Secretary of State was received 
in September 1882. llis Lordship, while concurring in the view that logis 
lation was necessary, and while accepting the majority of the recommendations 
made by the Government of India, demurred to a proposal which formed a pro- 
minent feature of the despatch. The Rent Commission had desired to maintain 
the existing rule by which the occupancy right was acquired by 12 years’ 
continuous possession. The Government of Sir Ashley Eden had recommended 
that the occupancy right should bo enjoyed by all resident raiyats. But the 
Government of India proposed to take the classification of lands instead of the 
status of the tenant as the basis on which the recognition of the occupancy 
right should bo effected, and to attach the right to all raiyatf lands. It appeared 
to the Secretary of State that this involved a great and uncalled-for departure 
from both the ancient custom and the existing law of the country, and he 
declined to sanction it. The Government of India defended their proposals in 
a subsequent despatch written in October 1882, but the Secretary of State 
adhered to his former opinion, though ho expressed his willingness to assent 
to the introduction of the Bill in tho form which the Government of India 
preferred. The Government of India, however, declined to introduce a Bill 
in a form of which the Secretary of State disapproved, and it was determined 
that tho measure should be framed upon the lines suggested in tho Secretary 
of State’s despatch. 


A revised draft of the Bill was prepared in the Legislative Department of 
the Government of India, and on the 2nd March 1883 Mr. llbert moved in 
Council for leave to introduce it. On the 12th March Sir Steuart Bayley, 


Hia Honor tho Lientenant-Goy- 
emor. 

Sir Steuart Bajloy • 

Mr. llbert. 

„ Hunter. 

,, Quinton. 

KrifitcMlaKi PaL 

Tho Maharajah of Darbhanga. 
Mr. Uejnolds. 


in whose charge the Bill had been placed, moved 
that it should be referred to a Select Committee. 
After a long debate, extending over two days, the 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee consist- 
ing of the gentlemen named in the margin. Mr. 
Gibbon and Mr. Ameer Ali were afterwards added 


Evanfl. 

Major ISaring. 


to the number, and on tho death of Mr. Kristodass 
Pal, Mr. Peary Mohun Mookerjoe succeeded him 
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as a memfjer of the Committee. The meetioga of , the Committee commenced 
in November 1884, and were carried on till the following March, when the 
Committee presented a preliminary report accompanied by a revised draft 
of the Bill. Four members of the Select Committee recorded minutes of 
dissent from the report. 

The revised Bill was republished, and was subjected to a careful examin- 
ation by divisional conferences of the executive officers of Government, as 
well as by judicial officers and by the non-official public. When these opinions 
bad Ijcen received and considered, the views of the Government of Bengal 
were submitted to the Government of India in a letter dated the 1 5 tli September 
1884. The letter is of interest, as containing a detailed and authoritative 
ex])osition of the Lieutenant-Governor’s views. Among other points of less 
importance. Sir Rivers Thompson proposed to allow the free transfer of occupancy 
holdings in Bengal, giving the landlord, however, a veto if the transfer were to 
any but an agriculturist ; to leave such transfers in Behar to be regulated by 
custom ; to omit the clauses of the Bill which gave the landlord a right of 
pre-emption ; to abandon the provisions for enhancement on the grounds of the 
prevailing rate, or of the increased productive powers of the land; to withdraw 
all limitations upon enhancement by suit, but to maintain them in cases of 
enhancement by contract ; to restore the chock which limited enhancements to a 
certain proportion of the gross produco ; toprovide that tables of rates should 
be prepared only on the application of parties; to retain substantially the 
existing law of distraint; and to provide for a cadastral survey and the 
preparation a record of rights. 

The Select Committee resumed its sittings in November 1884, and early 
in the following year it presented its final report, which was accompanied by 
minutes of dissent from several members of the Committee. The debate, 
however, which followed, showed that the great majority of the dissentients 
fully accepted the principles of the Bill, though they thought some of its 
provisions unsatisfactory or incomplete. 

On the 27th February 1885 the Bill was brought forward in Council 
by Sir Steuart Ba 3 'lcy, who moved that the report of the Select Committee should 
be taken into consideration. To this an amendment was moved 'that the Bill 
should be republished before being.further proceeded with. After an exhaustive 
debate, which extended over two days, and in which the principles of the Bill 
were fully discussed, the amendment was rejected by a large majority. The 
Council then proceeded to discuss the clauses of the Bill. Above 200 amend- 
ments were placed upon the notice paper ; but many of these were formally 
withdrawn, or were tacitly dropped. Upon all the important provisions, 
however, of the Bill, there was an animated debate, which extended over the 
4th, 5th, Cth, 9th, and. 11th of March. During this discussion it was the 
object of the Government of Bengal, while resisting those amendments which 
subverted or weakened the principles which the Bill was intended to establish, 
to strengthen the position of the occupancy raiyat by extending the right to the 
pargaml instead of confining it to the village ; to modify the rule of enhancement 
on the ground of the prevailing rate; and to give the non-occupancy raiyat the 
security of a five years’ initial lease. These amendments were not accepted by 
the Council, but the Government of Bengal was successful in maintaining, 
against strong opposition, a limitation upon the enhancement of an occupancy 
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raiyat’g rent by private contract The Bill was passed by the Council on the 
11th March; it received the assent of the Governor^General on the 14th, and 
became law as Act VIII of 1885. The Actcamo into force on tho Ist November 
following, except the chapters relating to distraint and to deposit of rent, tho 
operation of which was postponed to tho 1st February 1880, to eiiablo the 
High Court to frame the necessary rules. 

Tho Bill which thus became law differed in some important particulars 
from the measure which had been introduced into Council two years beforo. 
Perhaps no legislative enactment was ever subjected to fuller examination, or 
to more searching criticism. Tho question had engaged tho attention of the 
Government and tho public for more than ten years ; tho Select Committee,' which 
included members holding the most diverse views, held no loss than 64 meetings, 
and had before it several hundreds of reports, opinions, and memorials. Tho 
result was that the Bill which finally commended itself to the approval 
of tho Council was in some respects a compromise, and, if it was loss 
thorough and complete, was certainly a more practical and workable law 
than the draft which was originally laid before tho Council. Some of the 
more important modifications which were introduced may bo briefly 
noticed here. Tho Bill as originally brought.in embodied tho provisions for tho 
sale of patnf tdliiks; but it was ovontually determined to leave Regulation 
Vlll of 1819 untouched. I'he settled raiyat acquired by the original Bill an 
occupancy right in all land held by him in tho village or estate. I’ho Act 
limited this to land held in tho same village. The occupancy raiyat was 
empowered to transfer his holding, subject to a right of pre>omption by tho 
landlord at a price to be fixed by tho Civil Court. The pro-omption clauses 
wore struck out, and the power of transfer was left to bo regelated by local 
custom. The rent of an occupancy laiyat could not be enhanced, under tho 
Bill, to an amount exceeding one-fifth of the gross produce, nor that of a 
non-occupancy raiyat to an amount exceeding five-sixteenths : but no limitation 
of this kind finds a place in the Act. In suits for enhancement the Bill 
provided that no increase of demand in excess of double the old rent should bo 
awarded : but there is no corresponding provision in the Act. A prominent 
feature of tho Bill was the preparation of tables of rates, by which lands 
wore to be classified according to the capabilities of the soil, and rent rates 
were to bo fixed, which should bo in force for not less than 10, or more than 
30, years : but this Chapter was entirely struck out. The Bill provided that 
the non-occupancy raiyat, if he wore ejected from his holding, should receive 
compensation for disturbance : but no such stipulation will bo found in the Act. 

The only material point in which the Bill was modified in tho opposite 
direction was in the enhancement of an occupancy raiyat’s rent by contract 
out of court. The Bill allowed such enhancements to the amount of six 
annas in the rupee upon the old rent : but the Act reduced this to two annas 
in the rupee, the Government of Bengal being strongly impressed with the 
danger of allowing pressure to be put upon tenants to enter into contracts 
which would virtually defeat the object of the legislature. It was, however, 
provided that a higher rate of rent might be recovered by suit if it had been 
actually paid for three years. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act, perhaps the most important measure which has 
passed into law since the Regulations of 1793 were promulgated, will be found 
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on examination to have had three main objects in view, to one or other of 
which almost all of its sootions can be referred. The ancient agricultural 
law of Bengal was founded on a system of fixity of tenure at customary 
rents. But this system was gradually ceasing to bo suited to the altered 
economic conditions of the country, and the attempts which were made to solve 
the question by the substitution of positive law for customary usage had 
hitherto been unsuccessful. In some parts of Bengal, in which the zamfncUlrs 
were powerful, the raiyat was treated as a mere tenant-at-will : in other parts, 
in which the population was comparatively sparse, the raiyat refused to pay 
any rent unless the zamfnddr agreed to his terms. Act X of 18o9 rather added to 
the difficulty than removed it. On the one hand, this Act made it almost impos- 
sible for the raiyat to establish a right of occupancy : on the other hand, it placed 
insuperable obstacles in tho way of the zamfndtlr who sued for an enhancement 
of his rent. Thu courts of law, with rigid impartiality, required the raiyat 
to establish his occupancy right by showing that ho hud cultivated tho same 
plot of ground for 12 successive years, and demanded from tho landlord tho 
iiupossiblo proof that the value of the produce had increased in tho same pro- 
lM>rtion in whicli ho asked that his rent sliould bo enhanced. Tho legal maxim, 
steniper preaumitur pro negante^ was never more copiously illustrated than in 
tho various phases of this rent litigation. Tho party upon whom lay tho burden 
of proof was almost certain to fail. To this evil tho Tenancy Act was intended 
to afford a remedy. The principle of tho Act may bo said to be based upon a 
system of fixity of tenure at judicial rents: and its three main objects are,-- 
first, to give tho settled raiyat tho same security in his holding as he 
enjoyed under the old customary law: secondly, to ensure to the landlord 
a fair share of tho increased value of tho produce of the soil : and, thirdly, 
to lay down rules by which all disputed questions between landlord and 
tenant can bo reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles. 
A good example of cho first will bo found in tho clause which throws upon the 
landlord tho onus of disproving tho raiyat’s claim to a right of occupancy : 
tho second is illustrated by tho section relating to price-lists, which relieves 
tho zamfndilr of tho trouble of showing that tho value of the produce has 
incroasod : tho third pervades tho whole of tho Act, and is especially con- 
spicuous in tho valuable section which authorises an application to determine 
tho incidents of a tenancy, and in tho chapter which relates to records of 
right and settlements of rents. Tho maintenance of the principles of tho Act 
is further safeguarded by a section which restricts tho power of entering into 
contracts in contravention of its fundamental provisions. 

In pursuaiK^o of these main principles the Act lays down rules to guide 
tho courts in determining whether a tenant is a tenure-holder or a raiyat : it 
provides a procedure for tho registration of tho transfer of tenures : it defines 
the position of raiyats who hold at fixed rates of rent : it simplifies and 
facilitates suits for tho cuhancciuont or reduction of rent: it establishes a 
system for the commutation of rents payable in kind : it specifies the grounds 
on which a non-occupancy raiyat may bo ejected : it proscribes rules for 
instalments, recei 2 )t 8 , and interest upon arrears : it encourages tho making of 
impi*ovemonts : it restricts sublotting : it provides for cases in which holdings 
are surrendered or abandoned : it protects the interests, both of the parties 
and of tho general public, in cases of disputes between co-sharers : it lays 
down a procedure for recording the private lands of proprietors : it introduces a 
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new system of distraint : and it gives protection to sab*tenants when the interest 
of the superior holder is relinquished or sold in execution of a decree. 

That the Act is a complete and final settlement of the questions with 
which it deals has not been alleged by its most strenuous advocates. But that 
this want of completeness and finality was not merely natural but inevitable 
was forcibly urged by Mr. llbort in the course of the debate on tho Bill, and 
the question can hardly bo better summed up than in the words ho used 
“ What the Council have to consider,” said tho Honouitible Member, “ as 
practical men is, not whether this is an ideally perfect measure, not whether 
it is a final settlement of questions between landlord and tenant in Bengal, 
not whether it is likely to usher in a milleuniuin either for tlie zamiiuhlr or 
for the raiyat, but whether it represents a stop in advance, whether it does 
something substantial towards removing admitted defects in the existing law, 
whether it docs not give some substantial form of security to the tenant, 
some reasonable facilities to tho landlord. It is because 1 believe that the 
measure, however it may fall short of ideal perfection, does embody substantial 
improvements in the existing law that I commend it to tho favourable 
consideration of tho Council.” 

The Act come into operation on the 1st November 1886, and 
has, therefore, been too short a time in force for a full estimate of its 
working. Tho principal business of tho revenue offices in connection 
with the Act has related to tho issue of notices and payment of landlords’ fees 
on transfers of tenures. A petition was addressed to Government on the 
subject of tho working of the provision that tenants holding at a rent fixed in 
perpetuity must give notice and pay a fee to the landlords, through the Col* 
lector, on transferring their holdings. It was alleged that raiyats not holding 
at fixed rates adopted this procedure, thereby creating evidence which in future 
might be accepted as proof that they really occupied the privileged position 
which they claimed. It has been pointed out that this fear does not rest on 
any solid foundation. There were in 1885-86, 223 cases of appraisement of 
produce, which occurred principally in the Patna Division. Tho result has been 
reported to have been so far satisfactory. The subject of tho survey and record 
of rights in the Muzaffarpur district, and the other similar surveys sanctioned 
during tho year 1886, will bo found noticed under tlio hood of Survey. During 
tho year 1886-87 tho most important action taken by the Board of Revenue 
has been tho preparation of a draft set of rules for settlement procedure with 
special references to changes which have been effected by tho Act. Those 
draft rules have been circulated to selected officers for opinion. 

The provisions of tho Act on the subject of receipts for rent have produced 
a very immediate and striking effect, and have given matter for comment in 
every part of the Province. It was part of the enactment on this subject 
that rent receipts shall contain certain *stated particulars ; and furtlier, that 
if a receipt did not contain substantially the particulars required, it shall be 
presumed, until the contrary is proved, to be an acquittance in full of all 
demands up to date. Such a change affecting every payment of rent through- 
out the Province, and tending to bring old disputes to a head, naturally gave 
rise to some trouble and misunderstandings at first. The misunderstandings 
have been already in many cases • cleared away, and by degrees only those 
cases will remain which the law was intended to meet, viz. those in which the 
landlord has been keeping his accounts so as to show a higher rent than that 
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which 18 authorised by law ; those in which illegal cesses have been collected ; 
and those in which through former neglect the real rent has never been ascer- 
tained. On such estates the first effect of the new law may be to increase 
contention with the ultimate effect of producing a satisfactory settlement. 
Even in these cases what brings matters to an issue is merely the insisting on 
the discharge of an obligation which existed under the old law, and has always 
been considered necessary in Jiengal — the entry in the receipts of the period 
in respect of which rent is paid. This is a necessary form of honesty and 
fair dialing insisted on in business of every kind ; and if its observance in 
transactions between Bengal zaiiifnddrs and their raiyats causes friction, that is 
the best proof that tlio precaution is necesary either to clear up imcertainty or 
to prevent fraud. That an appreciable effect has already been produced from 
this provision of the new law appears from the fact that during five months 
nearly seven and a half millions of the specimen forms of receipt were sold. 
In addition to these, forms are printed at private presses, those supplied 
by Government having purposely been disposed of at a price which permits of 
their being undersold. 

With the exception of these difficulties in regard to notices of transfer 
and to receipts, the working of the now law has boon free from any such 
disturbance of the relations between landlords and tenants as was apprehended 
by some of those who opposed tiio introduction of the measure. The other 
provisions of the Act appear to bo working smoothly, recourse is being had 
to the sections relating to the appraisement of produce rents and to the regis- 
tration of improvements, and some applications have been received for the 
settlement of rents. At present, however, there are no materials for forming 
an opinion on the operation of the more important sections of the law, such 
us the publication of price-lists, the sale of tenures subject to encumbrances, 
and the modified procedure for distraint. The real benefits of such a measure 
as the Tenancy Act are to bo looked for, not in the number of cases in which 
application may bo made to the courts to enforce its provisions, but in the 
peaceful acceptance by all classes of the principles which underlie it, that the 
landlord is to bo secured in the enjoyment of his fair rent and that the tenant 
is to be maintuiued in the possession of his rightful holding. 

EXCISE. 

Under the previous provincial contract the extraordinary development of 
the revenue from excise, and the consequent profit to the provincial revenues, 
wore among the most striking features of the financial history of the period. 
Between 1877-78 and 1881-82 the receipts from this source rose from 
Bs. 68,80,000 to Rs. 93,74,000, or by close upon 25 Ukhs of rupees, and the 
w'hole of this, except 4 hlkhs, represented clear gain to the local Govei*nment. 
Simultaneously the corresponding charges wore reduced by improved adminis- 
tration from Rs. 3,06,000 to Bs. 2,73,000. This remarkable increase was due 
in a considerable degree to the reintroduction and development of the 
outstill system but a much more powerful stimulant is to be found in the 
bumper harvests, the activity; of trade, and the general prosperity, which 
marked the three years 1870-80, 1880-81, and 1881-82. The importance of 
this factor was clearly understood by the late Lieutenant-Governor, who wrote 
in February 1882 — ** No hope whatever can be founded on the recent rapid 
expansion of the excise revenue. The increase has been so remarkable that 
a check is probable, and if a bad harvest occurs, is inevitable.” 
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The new contract estimate of the provincial share of excise revenue was 
taken at Rs. 49,55|000| whereas the actuals in each yeari so far as is known, 
have been— 

Rs. 

1882- 83 ... ... ... ... 48,94,000 

1883- 84 ... ... ... ... 62,13,000 

1884- 86 ... ... ... ... 60,26,000 

1885- 86 ... ... ... ... 48,38,000 

Estimated for 1886-87 ... ... 49,70,000 

It will be seen from the above that Sir Ashley Eden’s anticipations have 
been fulfilled to the letter. The flood-tide of commercial and agpricultural 
prosperity reached high-water mark in 1883-84, and the ebb has been swift and 
extreme. The rainfall in that year was deficient and unevenly distributed ; 
and though no actual distress occurred at that time, the advance in the price of 
food, and the recession in the wages of labour in the western districts, injuri- 
ously affected the settlements of the outstills, which are highly sensitive to 
seasonal influences. The revenue from country spirits in 1884-83 fell short 
of that of the previous year by Rs. 1,13,000 (the decrease being almost entirely 
in the Patnd- Division), and this would have been more than doubled but for 
an apparent (but not real) increase of Rs. 1,28,000 in Calcutta. In 1884 and 
1885 the rainfall was again unfavourable in quantity and distribution, and the 
failure of the crops was so serious in part of the Province as to exhaust the 
reserves of the villagers and necessitate the opening of relief works by Govern- 
ment as a natural consequence. The downward movement of the excise revenue 
continued. From the above figures it can be calculated that, so far os receipts 
are concerned, the net result of the excise collections has been a profit to the 
Government of this province of Ra 96,000 during the whole term of the 
contract. This, however, has been converted into a small loss by the 
progressive increase in the expenditure. This increase of expenditure, which 
has been greatest in the last two years of the quinquennial period, as well as 
some part of the retardation on the receipts, is due to the recommendations 
of the Excise Commission. 

The objections of a portion of the public to the outstill system, which had 
been strongly urged during the last years of Sir Ashley Eden’s Government! 
were renewed after Sir Rivers Thompson’s accession to oifice, notwithstanding 
the stringent orders issued against the multiplication of shops, which led to a 
large reduction in the number of outstills. At length, in consequence of clear 
indications of a serious increase in the consumption of spirituous liquors among 
the people of this Province, and as there appeared to be reason to believe that 
this increase was to some extent due either to the outstill system of excise or 
to the manner in which that system had been worked, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in a Resolution dated 4th December 1883, appointed a Special Commission to 
consider and report upon the subject of the excise on country spirits in all its 
aspects after careful local inquiry. The Commission began their labours on 
the 10th December 1883, and were occupied continuously from that day until 
the 10th April 1884 in examining witnesses, inspecting outstills, and conducting 
experiments in distillation in different districts. fVom the time of their 
appointment until the date on which they brought their labours to a close, they 
were incessantly occupied in practical inquiries and experiments of a most 
valuable nature. Nothing was taken for granted ; every point was investigated 
with the most scrupulous fidelity and impartiality, and no conclusion was 
adopted without thoroughly sifting the evidence on which it was based. The 
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result was embodied in an admirably clear report, which was submitted on the 
10th September 1884, and which, whatever may be the future systems of excise 
in this Province, must take its place as a standard work of reference, to which 
every one will turn who may desire information on the history of our excise 
revenue, or on indigenous methods of distillation and the results they yield. 

It is, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, an idea commonly accepted by 
many who have not studied the subject, that the outstill system was a novelty ; 
that it had never bc$en tried before ; and that until the form of the system in 
existence in 1883 was introduced, there had never been any change from the 
central distillery arrangements which had immediately preceded it. As a 
matter of fact, however, the outstill system is by far the older of the two, 
dating, it is believed, from the time of the Mughal emperors, and central 
distilleries were only first established in 1813. It was not till 1863 that it was 
decided to substitute them generally for the older outstills. This sudder 
distillery system, as it was called, was found to encourage illicit distillation, and 
in 1871 the outstill system began again to bo gradually introduced, and was 
finally sanctioned on a larger scale in 1877 wd the following years, so that 
the Kxciso Commission, in commencing their inquiries in 1883, found an 
exclusive system of outstills in existence in all but a few districts where sadr 
distilleries were preserved. Under this system the license-holder paid a certain 
foe, the amount of which was commonly settled by auction, for the right to 
distil and sell liquor in a certain fixed place. He was allowed to work only 
one still, and was forbidden to distil at night or to sell wholesale quantities. 
Sales after 9 p.m., or in any place other than the shop for which the license was 
grunte<l, were also prohibited; but no restrictions were placed either on the 
quantity to be distilled or on the quality of the liquor. Under former rules 
the capacity of the still had been always defined: but in 1878 the rule 
prescribing a limit of capacity was abrogated under orders of the Board of 
Heveiiue, and since then the holder of an outstill license Imd been permitted 
to increase the size of his still at discretion. 

Under this system the revenue rapidly increased, rising from Rs. 28,90,000 
in 1877-78 to Rs. 52,13,000 in 1883-84, and financially, therefore, the scheme 
was a success. But the Commissioners’ inquiries led them to believe that, even 
from this point of view, the system, for various reasons, would not in the long 
run prove so lucrative as it at first sight appeared. The most important 
question, however, was that of increased consumption, and if it was proved 
that the then existing system offered undue. encouragement to the drinking of 
spiiits, the Lieutemiut-Govemor was of opinion that financial reasons could 
not 1)0 allowed to stand in the way of the needed reforms. The special 
object, therefore, of the Commission was to ascertain the causes of this increase^ 
and to suggest means by which they might bo removed. In their opinion the 
primary cause of the growth of the habit of drinking among the people was 
the intlucnco of social, moral, and religious changes in relaxing the restrictions 
which hud previously kept large classes from indulging in spirituous liquors. 
Increase in the purchasing power of the consuming classes was assigned as a 
reason for some part of the increased consumption ; but the greater part of 
it had to bo otherwise accounted for, and the Commission enumerated the 
following causes : — 

(1) The suspension in 1878 of the long-established rule limiting the capa- 
city of stills, thus enabling the distillers to produce fiom their large 
stills greatly increased quantities of liquor at greatly reduced prices. 
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(2) The excessive number of shops that had been licensed, total popu- 
lation and area having alone been considered, although the 
proportion of the consuming population to the total population 
varies greatly in different districts. 

(8) Improper selection of sites for shops. 

For removing these causes the Commission made certain recommend- 
ations, the principal of which, together with the action taken upon them by 
Government, are here briefly described. 

The Commission was of opinion that the outstill system properly regulated 
was the most suitable for the country in general ; but when special means of 
close supervision existed, and a large drinking population was found in a small 
and well-defined area, central distilleries, in which alone a uniform tax could 
be levied on spirit according to its strength, should be established. The 
Lieutenant-Governor accepted this suggestion, and it was decided to place such 
distilleries in certain large towns. 

The Commission also recommended that in other towns the outstills sliould 
be grouped within one enclosure outside the inhabited parts of the town, and 
that care should bo exercised in the selection of the retail shops within the 
town supplied by those stills. The Lieutenant-Governor considered that this 
dealt with a matter of municipal rather than of excise administration, and that, 
as long as District and Municipal Boards had a voice in the selection of sites 
and other matters of local interest, no general rule need be laid down. The 
essence of the proposal was that outstills should not be placed where they were 
likely to be objected to as nuisances ; and where no objections were preferred, 
no change need be made. 

It would have been useless, however, to re-establish central distilleries if 
proper safeguards were not provided against the competition of surrounding 
outstills; and this led to the consideration of the third recommendation made 
by the Commission, that the capacity of each still should bo limited to the 
nvinfin g demand for liquor in the area to bo supplied by it, and that the upset 
price of each stiU should bo proportionate to that capacity and calculated on 
the basis of the duty which could be levied by Government on its outturn 
at a given strength. In connexion with this,' other recommendations were 
made by the Commission, the most important of which were that in each 
district a TnnTiTtium aggregate capacity for all outstills should bo fixed, and that 
the aggregate capacity of the fermenting vats allowed to each still should also bo 
fixed. Another recommendation of the Commission was that a minimum price 
should be fixed for the cheapest sort of liquor, according to the circumstances 
of each district and the prices now prevailing. The two principal objects of the 
proposed rule appear to have been— to break down the growing tendency 
towards the establishment of monopolies caused by wealthy capitalists being 
able to force down prices until they drove their poorer rivals out of the trade ; 
and secondly, by thus raising average prices and restricting consumption, 
to encourage the production of a more wholesome liquor. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was not prqwred to accept in full these suggestions made by the 
Commission without further inquiry and consultation ; and the Board of Revenue 
were therefore requested to make a full experimental trial, in the district of 
Patnd, of those points of the system, and in all other districts where central 

distilleries had been established to fix a certain area in the neighbourhood of 

o 4 
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such distillcrios within which no outstillc would be allowed, and a somewhat 
larger area within which the capacity of outatills should be limited. 

The last of the main proposals made by the Commission was that excise 
establishments should be increased. The Lieutenant-Governor accepted their 
views on this point, and the excise staff was strengthened in several districts. 
The Lieutenant-Governor also accepted the more important of the Commia- 
gion’s recommendations on minor matters of detail, with which it is not 
necessary to deal at length here. 

These orders of Government were not all of them passed till the 10th 
March 1886, but the substitution of sudr distilleries for outstills was carried out 
before this date, in nine largo towns during 1885-86, and in two more from 
the Ist April 1886. The year 1885-86 was a bad one to judge the financial 
results by, there having been bad harvests in most of the districts in which 
sadr distilleries were erected, and the net revenue from country spirits decreased 
from Rs. 60,75,000 in 1884-85 to Rs. 44,38,000 in 1885-86. A large proportion 
of this decrease of revenue must, however, be referred to the adoption of the 
changes recommended by the Commission, but Sir Rivers Thompson, while 
fully satisOed of the wisdom of maintaining the outstill system in rural tracts,, 
considered that the extension of this system to some urban areas resulted in an 
artificial increase in the revenue, accompanied by serious defects in administra- 
tion ; and ho believes that a return to the method of direct control in large 
towns is advisable in the interests of good government. 

Since the conclusion of the year 1885-86 a full experimental trial of the 
system recommended by the Commission has been conducted at Patnd. It is 
very satisfactory to learn that hitherto no difficulty has arisen on account of 
the restrictions imposed on the capacity of stills and fermenting vats. In this 
district, during the half-year ending on the 30th September, the net financial 
result of the reforms effected on the excise administration was a decrease in 
the revenue of Rs. 10,635 as compared with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. But the local authorities are confident that this loss will be more 
than made up by increased realisations in the current half-year, the average 
daily receipts on account of duty and distillery fees being in December more 
than double what they were in April and May. The Lieutenant-Governor being 
of opinion that the measure of success already attained is sufficient to justify 
the proposal now made to extend the system to other districts from the begin- 
ning of 1887-88, orders have been issued to that effect. These orders aim at 
the cautious extension of the system recommended by the Commission, and 
the degree of success which has been attained in Patnd serves to justify the 
hope that, with duo care and attention on the part of local officers, the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor throughout the Province may gradually bo brought 
under efficient control without any serious loss of revenue. The experiment 
of fixing a minimum price of liquor has also been tried in Patnd, and appears to 
have worked well. In view, however, of the expediency of working cautiously 
in effecting a general change of system involving large financial interests. Sir 
Rivers Thompson has thought it best to await the result of another year's 
experience in the Patnd district before laying down a rule fixing a minimum 
price elsewhere. 

In all other districts besides those to which the Patnd system is now about to 
be extended, it has been considered sufficient for the present that the recom- 
mendations of the Excise Commission should be partially adopted, namely, to the 
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extent of restricting the capacities of ontstills, so as to make them conformable td 
the local demand. Moreover, in those districts in which there are sadr distilleries, 
another step in advance will be taken by limiting tho number and sizo of the 
fermenting vessels of the outstills bordering on the sadr distillery area. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for demarcating the area, in the neighbourhoods 
of distilleries in districts where sadr distilleries have boon established, in which 
no outstills should be licensed, and a somewhat larger area in which the 
capacity of outstills should bo limited, and it is intended that this and tho 
other portions of the scheme just mentioned shall tako effect from the 
1st April 1887. 

A number of minor orders intended to act in the same direction, including 
orders relating to the method of fixing tho upset price of outstills, and prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor to children, have also boon passed by Qovemmont ; and 
the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that it will bo found that as a result of tho 
Excise Commission’s labours tho excise administration of the Province has 
been placed on a sound and satisfactory footing. 

The incidence of the gross excise revenue in these Provinces is very light, 
being only Rs. 14 per hundred of the population, tho incidence in other 
Provinces being Rs. 48 in Bombay, Rs. 24f in Madras, Rs. 11| in the North- 
Western Provinces, and Rs. 7 in the Panjdb. Tho lowness of the rate in the 
latter two Provinces is probably due in some degree to the absence of Presi- 
dency towns, in which the consumption of exciseable articles is always groat 
in proportion to tho population. The incidence varies greatly in different 
parts of this Province, tho rate per hundred in 1884-86 having been Rs. 33 in 
the Presidency Division, Rs. 17 in Patnd, Rs. 14 in Bardwdn and Bhagalpur, . 
Rs. 13 in Orissa and Chutid Ndgpur, and Rs. 8 in Rdjshdhf, Dacca, and Chitta- 
gong. The following diagrams illustrate tho above statements : — 
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ROAD AND PUBLIC WORKS OE8SE8. 

The current demand on account of the road and public works cess was 
about 70 Idkhs of rupees in ld82«83. In the following year it increased by 
more than throe Idkhs, and since then has shown a steady tendency to rise. 
This rise is duo to the revaluations which have been carried out in several 
districts. The fact that whenever those were carried out on any extensive 
scale there was an increase in valuation and assessment, shows either that the 
zaminddrs derived a larger rent from the land than was shown in the earlier 
valuations, or that rents have in the meanwhile been enhanced. 

The contract estimate of receipts from the public works cess (which are 
wholly provincial, and which correspond to what are called in the Provincial 
Accounts, l*rovincial Rates) was taken at Rs. 35,40,000, and the actuals in 
each year have been-— 

^ Bs. 

1882 - 83 ... ... ... ... ... 36 , 07,000 

1883 - 84 ... ... ... ... ... 38 , 15,000 

1884 - 85 ... ... ... ... 87 , 65,000 

1886-86 ... ... ... ... ... 3 ^, 63,000 

Estimated for 1886 - 87 ... ... ... ... 39 , 17,000 

The increase is due to the revaluations already referred to. The net 
result, as far os the receipts are concerned, is thus a profit to this Government 
of more than 12| Idkhs of rupees for tlio whole term of the contract. The 
drop in the realisations for the year 1884-85 was only apparent, and was 
principally duo to the fact that the last day for payment of the September 
instalment foil within the Durgd Pdjd holidays. 

A88ESSED TAXES. 

The account head of Assessed Taxes, which was wholly Imperial under the 
former contract, is now equally divided between the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments, and represents the receipts of the lately abolished license tax. 
The income tax, which has been substituted for the latter from April 1886, 
is wholly Imperial, and the figures shown below for 1886-87 represent the 
grnnts made by the Supreme Government to avoid the disturbance of the 
contract. The depression of trade which has marked the greater part of the 
lost five years, and which has, for Bengal, been intensified by special causes, 
such as the through opening of the Rajputana-Malwa State Railway in the 
latter part of 1881, and the consequent diversicn of a part of the trade of 
Northern India to Bombay, has injuriously affected the receipts from this 
source. The contract of 1882 was framed on the basis of a revenue of 
Rs. 8,25,000 (Provincial share) from this source ; whereas the actuals have been 
Rs. 7,60,000, Ks. 7,59,000, Rs. .7,48,000, Rs. 7,50,000, and Rs. 7,50,000, 
respectively. The aggregate loss to the Provincial revenues has therefore 
exceeded 3^ Idkhs of rupees during the currency of the contract, notwithstand- 
ing that special efforts have been made to ensure the accuracy of the assess- 
ments and to prevent the escape of persons legally liable. 

It is a common remark that Bengal pays much less in proportion to its 
population than the other Provinces of India, and that the system is defective. 
This impression is not borne out by the facts. In 1884-85 eveiy hundred 
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persons in Bengal paid Rs. 2*15 in the shape of license tax, while an equal 
number of persons paid Rs. 2*42 in the Central Provinces, Rs. 2*53 in the 
Panjdb, Rs. 2*75 in the North-Western Provinces, Re. 1*38 in Madras, and 
Rs. 7*63 in Bombay. Bengal ranks lower than might have been expected ; 
but an inspection of these figures, points to the conclusion tliat it is the condi- 
tions of Bombay that are exceptional rather than those of Bengal. 

Within the Province the incidence of the license-tax varied considerably. 
In 1885-86 every hundred persons paid Re. 1*96 in the Rdjshdhi Division, 
Re. 1*85 in the Bhdgalpur Division, Re. 1*66 in the Dacca Division, Re. 1*61 
in the Presidency Division (omitting Calcutta), Re. 1*56 in the Chittagong 
Division, Re. 1*44' in the Bardwdn Division, Re. 1*35 in the Patnd Division, 
Re. 1*17 in the Chutid Ndgpur Division, and Re. 1*00 in the Orissa Division. 
This is illustrated by the following diagram 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 


Bardw4ia DiTliion. 


Pmidenpy Divimon, omitting Gnlcutta. 


BfijMh&hl Biviiion. 

— 1 

Baooa Divliion. 


Chittagong Division. 


Fatnii Division. 


Bhfigalpur Division. 


Chutiii Nftgpur Division. 

- . J 

Orissa Division. 

^ r 


Diagram thomng tk« comparative incidence of the license-taz t» rupeee per hundred qf the pt^uUUion m 
each Division qf these Provinces. Scale, one rupee = one inch. 


The year 1878-79 was the first year of the operation of the License Tax 
Act, 1 (B.C.) of 1878. This Act imposed a duty on all trades, dealings, and 
industries the profits of which were not less than Rs. 100 a year. The mini- 
mum taxable income was, however, raised in 1879-80 to Rs. 250, and in the 
following year was further raised to Rs. 500 under the amending Act, 11 (B.C.) 
of 1880. This measure, which exempted from taxation 66,567 of the poorest 
class of asscssees, and relieved from harassment a still larger number of persons 
with incomes slightly below the former minimum, did much to allay the 
discontent with which the tax was, as a direct tax, necessarily received. The Act 
of 1880 further assimilated the law for Calcutta and the districts in the interior; 
absolved the assessees from the liability to take out more than one license, 
however many places of business they might have ; exempted municipal bodies 
from the peiiormanco of license-tax work; granted the right of reference to 
the Commissioner by a person aggrieved by the order of the Collector in cases 
of objection and appeal ; and imposed the obligation on the license-tax 
authorities to servo notices on asscssees of all classes. The alteration in the 
minimum taxable income necessitated a complete revision of the assessment 
lists of the lowest class ; and as the assessments in the higher grades also 
required careful scrutiny, a complete assessment of the Province was under- 
taken in 1880. This assessment has formed the basis of the administration of 
the tax since then, though the lists for each district have of course been care- 
fully re?ised in each year. 
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In the first few years of the administration of the tax the collections were 
disproportionately small compared with the gross demand, the percentages 
being 44*0 in 1878 79, 61*7 in 1879-80, and 55*4 in 1880-81. This result could 
scarcely have been avoided in the initiation of so large and difficult an under- 
taking without a specially trained staff, and without the assistance of the 
permanent revenue establishments which did so much to facilitate the work 
in the North-Western Provinces and other temporarily-settled Provinces. The 
assessing officers not being allowed to make any precise inquiry into income, 
were compelled to settle on general grounds the classes in which the assessees 
should in the first instance be placed, leaving them to object if so advised. The 
disparity was further due to the want of adequate supervision by district 
Collectors. In the commencement the circle officers were left too much to 
their own resources, and it is certain that whether from pressure of other 
business or from trusting to the possibility of corroeting errors at a later 
stage of proceedings, many Collectors failed to give sufficient time and 
attention to the guidance of circle officera in making the original assessments, and 
much trouble was thereby occasioned at a subsequent stage of the work. 


Gradually the proportion which the amount collected bore to the gross demand 

became more satisfactory. 

The following figures show the total receipts from 

license-tax from 1878-79 to 1886-86 






Bs. 

1878-79 ... 

4 • e « e 

• • * 

20,19,400 

1879-80 ... 

• • • • • 

• • • 

25,61,700 

1880-81 ... 

« • e • • 

••• 

16,53,000 

1881-82 ... 

• • e • « 


... 16,38,900 

188*2-88 ... 

• • ••• 

• # • 

... 15,20,300 

1883.84 ... 

• • . • • 

e e ■ 

... 15,17,600 

1884-85 ... 

• • • • • 

• •• 

14,96,400 

1885-86 ... 

• • •• • 

• ■ • 

15,33,800 

The large decrease in receipts in 1880-81 was chiefly due to the raising of 

the minimum taxable income to Rs, 500. 

This 

measure also resulted in a 

largo reduction in the cost 

of collection. 

In 1878-79 the charges aggregated 

Rs. 3,34,069; in 1879-80, Rs. 1,47,785 ; in 

1880-81 

, Rs. 1,62,694 ; in 1881-82. 

Rs. 83,034 ; in 1882-83, 

Rs. 89,371 ; in 

1883-84, Rs. 91,249: in 1884-85, 

Rs. 87,159 ; and in 1885-86, 

Rs. 85,182. 



According to the figures of the lost 

census 

the proportion of assessees 

was— 




1 in every 78 

• •• 

e c • 

... in 1878-79. 

1 in eveiy 480 

eee 


in 1879-RO. 

1 in every 921 

eee 

e»e 

... in 1880-81. 

1 in every 965 ... 

••• 

• • • 

... m 1881.82. 

1 in every 051 

• • • 

• •• 

... in 1882-83. 

1 in every 932 ... 

• ••• 

e ■ e 

in 1883-84. 

1 in every 9-16 ... 

... 

• • • 

... in 1884-85. 

1 in every 951 

... 

• • • 

... in 1885-86. 


The public works cess and the license-tax represent the taxation imposed 
in Bengal (the former being peculiar to the Province) in connexion with the 
scheme of “ famine finance,” with which the name of Sir John Strachey is 
associated. The scheme proposed to improve the fitiftnwft i position of the 
empire to the extent of two krors of rupees a year, of which 50 Ulchir were to 
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be regarded aa a normal working surplus, while 150 lAkhs were to la* devoted 
to famine insurance, being expendeti i>u actual relief, on reduction of debt, or 
on the construction of remunerative public works calculated to prevent of 
mitigate the severity of famine. Part of this sum it was proposed to provide 
by new taxation (i.c., by the license^tax), and part by throwing additional 
charges^on the Provincial Governments. Hut, as far as Bengal is iroiic-erneil, 
the whole contribution paid by tliis Pro>'ince towards the so-eallotl Famine 
Fund has been raised by additional taxation ; for the (‘harges thrown on 
Provincial accounts by tlie contract of 1877, wliich tM>nsistud mainly of the 
interest on Provincial railways and c;unHls, wore met b}' the imposition of the 
])ublic works cess, which, as already stated, is peculiar ti> Bengal. 

The total amount of license-tax collected in those Provimjes, in 1885-.S<>, 
including both Imperial and Provincial shares, amounted to lls. 15,d4,000. 

The estimated collections of income-tax for 1880-87 are Ks. .‘10,00,000. 


STAMPS. 

During the period under review the stamp revenue continued to be levied 
under the Stamp Act, I of 1879, and the Court-fees Act, VII of 1870, but 
a variety of modifications were made from time to time in the rules in order to 
give effect to the wishes of the general public and the mercantile community. 
Thus in 1882-8.‘1 one of these had the effect of exempting from payment of 
stamp duty foreign bills-of-lading, le. bills-of-lading executed out of British 
India and relating to jjroperty to be delivered in British India. This change 
was highly popular with the mercantile public, but it led to a considerable 
decrease of revenue. Another important concession in the same year was the 
relaxation of the rules relating to the allowance for stamps used for u 
bill-of-exchange which had been spoiled or rendered useless. In the following 
year adhesive court-fee stamps of values of Ks. 10 and upwards were called 
in and declared obsolete, and impressed stamps introduced in their stead, 
new adhesive court-fee labels for the lesser values were brought into use of a 
larger size and a uniform colour, and arrangements were made for the retail 
sale at sub and branch post-offices of the one-anna revenue stamps, commonly 
called receipt stamps, in order that, by rendering them more easily available to 
the people the temptation to defraud the revenue might be lessened. 1 wo 
systems of defacing impressed labels -one by a coloured date impression, and 
the second by perforation-were tried, but were found unsucce^ful. In 
1884-86 two proposals, tho first for the substitution of larger sized impressed 
non-iudicial stamp paper of the value of four annas in place of the two-anna 
paper then used for copies, and the second for the amendment of the Stamp 
Act so as to impose a uniform duty on all insurances and re-insurances other 
tha^ life and m^ne insurances, were considerbd by the Government of Bengal 
and laid before the Government of India. No final orders were however 
issued till the following year, when ibo first was earned ou wx^ result of 

deducing the cost of manufacture by one-h^f Having r^ to the econ^^^ 

thus effected, the question has been raised whether a similar description of 
^^or should not be used for other non-judicial stamps of small value, from 
a saving of Ks. 60,000 a year would result. The qu^tion « now under 
le consiTeratL of the Government of India. The question of the reduction 
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on the policies of insurance was settled so far that the duty on policies of 
re-insurance was fixed at one rupee, irrespective of the policy ; but the proposal 
to reduce the rates on short-term policies is still under consideration. 

Under this head of revenue the development of the revenue has been steady 
and continuous. Tlie total receipts, which had risen from Rs. 1,08,15,000 in 
1877-78 to Rs. 1,20,24,000 in 1881-82, a|,rain rose to Rs. 1,81,16,000 in 1885- 
86, and are estimated at Rs. 1,32,56,000 for the current year. The contract 
estimate of receipts (Provincial share) was taken at 59 hlkhs, while the actuals 
have been Rs. 61,06,000, Rs. 62,88,000, Rs. 64,96,000, Rs. 65,58,000, and 
Rs. 66,28,000 (estimated) respectively. 

The increase has been uniformly distributed over the whole period of the 
contract. There has been no legislation during this period affecting the stamp 
laws, but a material portion of the improvement in the revenue is undoubtedly 
due to tlio arrangements under which process-serving fees in revenue courts 
and copying fees are now levied in court-fee stamps instead of in cash. To 
the former cause at least Rs. 50,000 of the increase in 1884-85 is duo, and 
larger sums in the following years. The remainder of the increase, of which 
two Idkhs is under non-judicial stamps and upwards of 10 Idkhs under court 
foes, is attributable to improved administration and greater facilities for 
obtaining justice. The expenditure of this department, the contract grant for 
which was fixed in 1881-82 atRs. 2,17,000, has been Rs. 2,14,000, Rs. 2,20,000, 
Rs. 2,34,000, Us. 2,40,000, and Rs. 2,50,000 (estimated) in each year of the 
contract, the ultimate increase being only Rs. 33,000. More than half of this 
increase, small as it is, is duo to the greater cost of the new description of 
court-fee stamps introduced during 1884-85 for greater security against fraud. 
The direct cost of raising the stamp revenue in Bengal is slightly over Sf per 
cent. The incidence of the tax (Imperial and Provincial) is Rs. 19 per hundred 
of the population, against Rs. 27 in Bombay, Rs. 18 in Madras, Rs. 17f in the 
Punjab, and Rs. ISj in the North-Western Provinces. 

CONCLUSION. 

Prom the preceding remarks it will readily bo perceived how, owing to 
financial difficulties, the task imposed on Sir Rivers Thompson has varied from 
that which fell to the lot of his predecessor. 

Sir Ashley Eden enjoyed the advantage of a provincial financial contract 
with the Supremo Government which secured to the Province under his control 
the entire benefit accruing from improved administration, and which in the 
event yielded financial results surpassing all anticipation. His term of office 
was favoured with entire immunity from famine and from other forms of natural 
disaster; the commercial torpor then paralysing the industries of the civilised 
world had not yet spread to India ; and a succession of splendid harvests raised 
the cultivating classes almost into temporary affluence. The ample resources 
thus unexpectedly brought within his reach he liberally employed in improving 
many branches of the machinery of Government, and in supplying the Province 
with railways, canals, public buildings, and other permanent improvements of 
which the want had long been admitted. During the past five years the fi n u n ci s l 
history of Bengal has been altogether different. The contract of 1877 was 
succeeded by a settlement which left little scope for the development of the 
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Provincial revenues, and which speedily necessitated a serious contraction in 
the scale of Provincial expenditure. Trade has at last succumbed to tho 
influences which have produced universal stagnation in tho commercial world 
of Europe and America, and its languishing vitality has been promptly rofiocted 
in many branches of the public exchequer. A scanty and uneven rainfall in 
three years in succession has swallowed up tho profits of five years of plenty, 
and although actual distress has nowhere been so acute as to call for tho 
intervention of the State except on a small and partial scale, in many districts 
tho resources of the poorer classes have been wholly exhausted, and no margin 
whatever left for expenditure on luxuries. It has often been diilicult to provide 
adequately for the ordinary requirements of the public service, and it has been 
necessary rather to seek for opportunities of effecting economics than of intro* 
ducing administrative reforms. Tho chief measures of Sir Rivers Thompson's 
Government of Bengal have been of the class to which large financial resources 
are not indispensable. The Bengal Tenancy Act, the prosecution of tho 
Kidderpur Docks, the grant of an elective constitution to Municipal Boards, 
the inauguration of self-government in tho interior, tho introcliiction of 
competitive examinations for appointments to tho Subordinate Civil Service, the 
appointment of tho Commission for tho revision of ministerial salaries, and tho 
rearrangement of work and authority in district and divisional offices — all these 
are measures whoso importance is mainlye conomic and political, and which 
leave little trace on tho financial history of tho time. Nevertheless funds have 
been provided for certain reforms and improvements which the progress of the 
Province had rendered more than ordinarily pressing. Tho establishment of 
an Agricultural Department has supplied a want to which in other Provinces a 
much higher degree of priority has boon attached, and which tho revision of 
tho law of landlord and tenant in Bengal had forced into immediate prominence. 
Tho survey of the district of Muzaffarpur has proved a successful experiment, 
and, it is hoped, will some day bo extended to other districts. Tho labours of 
the Excise Commission have suggested important reforms, and if the sacrifice 
of revenue which their proposals involved, and which has boon cheerfully 
accepted by the Government, is instrumental in stamping out an insidious social 
evil, tho money will have been laid out to the utmost advantage. Tlio increase 
to the salaries of the Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services has improved 
the prospects of a deserving body of public servants. Tho appointment of 
additional judicial officers has supplied tho means of a swifter, and therefore of 
a bettor, administration of justice. The progressive additions to tho grant for 
primary education have kept pace with tho downward filtration among tho 
masses of the desire for mental improvement, and tho encouragements offered 
to European and to Muhammadan education have been acknowledged as 
equitable measures which had long been felt to be of urgent necessity. The 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 was instrumental in spreading a wider knowledge 
of the raw products of India among the manufacturers of Europe, and Australia, 
and in acquainting the Native populations of this country with tlie capabilities 
of European machinery. In taking over and carrying on tho iron-works at 
Bardkhar when private enterprise failed, the Licutenant-Govemor h^ H kept 
alive an industry which cannot fail to have a great future before it, when tho 
mineral wealth of Chutid Ndgpur and Central India shall have been adequately 
exploited. The Orissa Coast Canal is a work of supreme importance for the 
development of the Province of Orissa, and its completion is the surest safeguard 
against a repetition of the calamity of 1865-66. 


Bsk. No. euri-yaa-i-e-w. 







